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LATE  FROM  TEXAS. 

The  Unijted  States  brig  Somers  arrived  at  Gal- 
veston, from  Vera  Croz,  on  the  5th  July.  Her 
comoiander  reports  ihat  Texas  is  about  to  be  in- 
vaded by  Mexico,  formidable  preparations  being 
makiog  for  that  purpose.  -  -  ■^' 

raOM  TBE  GALVESTON  NKWB,  JULT  6. 

A  letter  from  the  United  States  Chaise  d'Aflfaires  in  Mex- 
ico, of  considerable  importance,  will  be  found  in  another 
column.  It  contains  information  of  quile  a  momentous  cha- 
racter to  our  ct'izens,  as,  whether  true  or  not,  it  seems  to 
show  the  feelings  entertained  towards  us  by  our  enemy. 

We  learn  that  Gen.  Musfar  has  promptly  communicated 
thia  information  to  bis  Government  by  the  United  States  brig 
Somers,  which  sailed  from  otf  our  bar  to  Pensacola  on  the 
2d  instant ;  and  also  that  he  has  slrc^gly  represented  to  his 
Government  the  absolute  necessity  of  checking  this  hostile 
movement  of  Mexico,  evidently  made  with  a  view  pf  putting 
an  end  to  all  hope  of  annexaiion,  and  to  take  vengeance  on 
Texas  for  favoring  any  negotiation  on  that  subject  with  the 
United  Stales. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Mexico,  June  17,  1844. 

Sin  :  I  wrote  yuu  a  few  days  since  that  it  was  Gen.  Santa 
Anna's  intention  to  invade  Texas  immediately  with  a  large 
force.  As  yet  nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress  in  the 
way  of  rdisiijg  money,  but  troops  have  been  secretly  despatch- 
ed to  reinforce  the  army  of  the  North,  and  Gen.  Canales  has 
been  named  to  the  command.  Immediate  preparations  for 
resistance  and  defence  thould  bs  made. 

I  think  that  Santa  Anni  calculates  on  foreign  aid.  A  few 
days  since  an  order  appeared  in  the  Diario  del  Gobierno,  ad- 
dressed to  Gen.  Woll,  and  directions  that  any  individual  who 
should  be  found  beyond  a  league  dislance  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  should  be  punished  as  a  traitor  after  a  sum- 
mary military  trial. 

I  applied  to  the  Briti^h  Minii<ter  to  unite  with  me  in  a  re- 
monstrance with  this  oritur.  He  r<  p!ii  d  that  he  presumed 
the  Texians  were  to  be  treated  by  Mexico  as  rebels,  and  de- 
clined interfering,  otherwise  than  to  request  verbally  that  the 
order  shall  not  be  put  in  force  against  Uriliih  subjects. 
I  have  li^e  honor  to  be,  very  retipeclfully,  &c. 

BBNJ.  E.  GREEN. 

To  Wm.  S.  Mobphx,  Esq. 

Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  Stales. 


POWEii  OK  THREE  WORDS.  | 

"Whereas  War  Exists."— This  phrase  consti-! 
lutes  the  talisman  wliich   lias  wrought  a  wonderful! 
change  in  the  whole  character  of  our  Government. 
Under  tlieir  influence  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the' 
most  popular  Government  on  earth  suddenly  be- 
comes possessed  of  the  unlimited  power  of  oriental 
despotism.      Under  lliis  commission  he  conquers  a 
kingdom,  frames  laws   for  its  government,  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  revenue  with  a  Treasury  of  his 
own,  and  all  this  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  Slates.     The  government  or- 
gan defends  this  last  assumption  of  power  as  a  well- 
establixhed  right  growing  out  of  a  state  of  war— the 
riglit  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  enemy. 

But  it  seems  carrying  this   principle   pretty  far, 
when  a  ship  arrives  at  Vera  Cruz  with  a  cargo,  the 
property  of  American  citizens,  to  levy  a  duty  of 
lorly  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  it,  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onei,  on  tlie  ground  of  its  being  a  conhibulion  from 
an  enemy.     We  think  our  merchants  will  be  very 
likely  to  i^rotest  against  such  treatment,  and  to  try  the 
question  Whether  we  have  any  constitutional  rights 
left  or  not.    Unless  our  own  citizens  are  to  be  con- 
idered  as  enemies,  it  is  diflicult  to  perceive  how  this 
lexican  system  of  revenue  can  be  maintained  as  a 
ilitary  contribution.     Its  true  character  lies  in  the 
assuniptimi  of  aovereign power  by  Jamks  K.  Polk 
•'  /  am  the    State:'     We    recommend   this   as  a 
l?ecommg   motto   for   his   organ,  the   Washington 
"  Umon:'— Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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I' RES  I  DENT'S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representutioes  of  the 
United  States. 
Congress,  by  the  art  of  llie  J3th  of  May  laat  de- 
clared tliat,  "by  tilt  act  of  the  Kepub'ie  of  .\lexi'c(^  a 
stale  of  war  exists  between  tliat  government  and  the 
Uiiiied  htaies;"  aiul  "lor  the  purpose  of  eniblini;  the 
government  of  the  United  btates,  to  prosecute  said 
war  to  a  s-i-ieeilv  and  siiecesslui  termination,"  anllior 
itv  v\ai  vested  in  the  President  to  employ  the  "naval 
and  military  foices  of  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  my  unalterable  purpose,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  by  M^k'ico  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  existence  of  war  by  Congress,  to  prose- 
cut;- the  war  in  which  the  country  was  unavoidably 
iQvo.vcd  with  Ihn  utmoit  eneigy,  with  a  view  to  it3 
speedy  and  successfuUermination"  by  an  honorable 
peace. 

-accordingly,  all  the  operations  of  our   naval   and 
military  forces  have  been  directed  with  this  view  — 
While  the  sword  has  been  held  in  one  hand,  and  our 
uiiiitary  laovfiflenfs  pressed  lor-Aardin'o  the  enemy's  | 
country,  and  its  coasis  invested  by  our  navy,  the  ten-  ' 
der  of  an  honorable  pe.ice  has   been   co'istantly  pre-  ' 
sented  to  Mexico  in  the  othtr.  I 

Hitherto, the  overtrires  of  peace  which  have  been  made 
by  ihis  governmem  have  not  been  accf-pted  by  Mexico 
With  a  view  to  avoid  a  proti  acted  war,  which  hesitan- 
cy and  ilehiy  on  onr  part  would  be  so  well  calculated 
lopiddnce,  1  informed  you  in  my  annual  message  of 
the  Bth  December  la»t,  that  the  war  would  continue  to 
be  prosecuted  with  vigor,  as  th,;  be^t  means  of  secur- 
ing peace,"  and  recomiiiended  to  your  early  and  la- 
vorable  consideration  the  ineasuies  proposed  by  the 
Stcielaiyo'  War.  m  his  report  accompanying'  that 
message. 

In  my  rnos'-age  of  the  -lUi  January  last,  these  and 
olher  measures,  deemed  to  tie  esseiilin.l  to  the  "speedy 
and  successful  teriuiiialion"  of  the  war,  and  the  at- 
lainment  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace,  were  recom- 
mended tu  your  early  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  wor=t  stale  of  things  which  could  exist  in  a  war 
with  b'lich  a  power  as  Mexico,  would  be  a  course  of 
indecision  and  inactivity  on  t>ur  part.  Being  charged 
by  the  constitution  and  ihe  law«  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  I  have  availed  myself  of  all  the  means  at  my 
command  to  prosecute  it  with  energy  and  vigor. 

The  act  "to  raiie  lor  a  limited  time  an  additional 
military  force,  a^id  lor  other  puip  is.-t,"  and  which  au- 
thorizes the  raising  of  ten  additional  legiments  to  the 
regular  army,  to  serve  during  the  war,  and  to  be  dis- 
banded at  its  termination,  which  was  presented  to  ine 
on  ihe  JIth  init.,  and  approved  on  that  day,  will  con- 
stitut.^  aiijinpoitrint  part  of  our  military  force.  These 
re-iinents  will  be  raised  and  moved  to  the  seat  of  war 
with  the  least  practicable  delay- 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  act  makes  no  iirovisioii 
for  the  organization  into  brisudes  and  divisions  of  the 
increased  force  which  it  authorizes, nor  lor  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  oliiceis  to  comniEiid  it^  ^t  will  f>^ 
propfrtha*  authority  be  ^iveiiljy  law  to  nral£e  such 
oiganizalion,  and  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  conserit  of  Ihe  Senate,  such  number  of  major  gen- 
ei&ls  and  brigadier  gei.eials  as  the  efhciencv  of  the 
service  may  demand.  Tlu  number  of  officars'ot  these 
grades  now  in  service  are  not  more  than  arc  required 
for  their  respective  coaimands;  but  further  legislative 
action  during  yoitr  present  session  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  required:  aiSrto  which  it  is  my  July^  -^u- 
epectlully  to  invite  your  attention. 

Should  Ihe  war,  contrary  to  my  earnest  desire,  be 
protracted  to  the  close  ol  the  term  pf  service  of  the 
volunteers  now  in  Mexico,  who  engaged  lor  twelve 
nonlhs,  UP  additional  volunteer  force  will  probably 
become  necessary  to  supply  their  place.  -Many  of 
the  volunteers  now  serving  in  Mexico,  itis  notdoiibt- 
ed,  would  cheerlully  engage,  at  tlieconclusion  of  their 
present  term,  to  serve  during  the  war.  They  would 
constitute  a  more  efficient  force  than  could  be  speedi- 
ly obtained  bv  accepting  the  services  of  any  new  corps 
who  might  oll'er  their  services.  They  would  have  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  and  discipline  of  a  year's 
service,  and  will  have  become  accustomed  to  the  cli- 
niale,  and  be  in  h-ss  danger  than  new  levie.sof  sulier- 
ing  Irom  the  diseases  of  the  country.  I  recommend, 
tliertf'ore,  that  authority  he  given  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  i^ucli  of  Ihe  volunti^ers  now  in  Mexico  us  the  j 
slate  ol'the  rmblic  service  nny  icijuire,  and  who  may,  ] 
at  the  termiuaiion  of  their  present  tcirm,  voluntarily 
engage  to  serve  duringthe  \rarwilh  Mexico,  and  that 
;irovision  be  made  for  commissioning  the  othctfis. — 
t^tiould  Ihis  measure  receive  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  it  is  recommended  that  a  bounty  be 
granted  to  ihein  upon  theirvoluntarily  extending tliair  i 
term  of  service.  This  would  not  only  be  due  lo  these 
gallant  men,  but  it  would  be  economy  to  the  govern- 
ment; because,  if  discharged  at  the  end  of  twelve 
iiionihs,  the  government  would  be  bound  to  incur  a 
heavy  expense  i-n  bringing  them  back  to  their  homes, 
an  1  in  sending  to  the  seat  of  war  new  corps  of  fresh 
lroo|)s  to  supply  their  place. 

By  tlia  act  of  the  thirteenth  of  May  last,  the  Presi- 
dent wm  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  volun- 
teers, "in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons,  and  regi- 
eiiti,"  but  no  i>rovisioii  was  made  lor  liUin;  up  va- 
cancies whicn  might  occur  by  death,  or  discharges 
from  Ihe  service,  on  account  of'^nickness  or  other  casu- 
alities  In  comiccjuence  o(  this  omission,  many  of 
the  corps  now  in  service  have  been  much  reduced  iu 
nuaibers.    Nor  was  auy  provision  made  for  iilliusv&st. 
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II  at  provision  be  al>o  mad-  r.rhliin-  t  i-  n     -      i ,  t- 

trie  War  m  the  manner  indicated,  and  thus  matv  th^ 

enemy  feci  it=  pre.csure  and    its  ;vi!s      s  uTb e  atall 

mes  ready,  with  th«  aulhorily  c.  nleir-d  on    m.  nl 

Ihe  constitution,  and  w.th  all  llu-  meanV  whic    ,aLl  be 

and'hono:"h,'°'"'""'"'  ^'  ^°"=^"^'  "^  conclude  a   ut 
ana  uonorable  peace. 

Of  »-qiial  imporfjuce  with  an  energetic  and  vi-or  ns 

Proseeut.-on  of  tn.  war  are  the  ineans  r, .  niiUlfo  de- 

hcci'edi'i     ''"'"'"• '^      '""i'hulJ  andmauiiain  the  pub- 

suh',u!u  i".""'r  ''"-^'^"r';  "i'  ]'■■-  atl  DecemDer  last,  1 
sum  iitled  for  tiie  considerali.-n  ot  Congress  the  pro- 
priety ol  im.^osin^',  as  a  war  m  a.ure,  revenue  duties 
on  some  of  the  articles  now  embraced  in  the  lice  list 
lie  principal  articles  n  v.v  e.veinptlrom  duty,  fiom' 
wluch  any  considerable  revenua  could  be  derived  are 
tea  and  coffee.  A  moderate  revenue  duty  on  Ih.s'-  ar- 
tides,  it  IS  estimated,  would  produce  anniullv  an 
Mnouut  exceeding  two  and  a  half  millioii  of  dollars 
though  in  a  period  of  peace,  when  a,'ni)le  means  coul.l 
be  derived  Irom  duties  on  ottierarlicles  lor  the  support 
ot  tfie  g  verninent,  il  may  have  bpen  deemed  proper 
not  lo  r-sart  to  a  duty  on  these  articles;  yet,  when  the 
country  is  engaged  m  a  foreign  war,  an.l  all  <iur  r^.- 
sources  are  demandeJ  te  meet  the  unavoidable  in- 
crea.ied  fxpen.liturc  in  maintaining  our  armies  in  the 
fieM,  no  sound  r.ason  is  perceived  why  we  should  not 
avail  ourselves  ul  the  revenues  v.'hich  may  be  derived 
from  this  source.  The  obieclions  which  have  hereto- 
fore existed  to  the  imposition  ol  these  duties  vvi  re  ap- 
plicable to  a  state  of  peace,  when  Ih-y  were  not  need- 
ed. We  are  now,  how  ver,  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
We  need  money  to  jirosecule  it,  and  t>  inaint  ;in  the 
public  honor  and  credit  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  ihe 
patriot  c  people  of  llu"  United  States  would  cliecrful- 
ly,  and  without  complaint,  submit  to  the  payment  of 
this  additional  duty,  or  any  other  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  hunorof  ttie  counfiy,  provide  for 
the  unavoidablo  expensfs  of  the  government,  and  to 
uphold  Ihe  publ.c  credit.  It  is  lecoinraended  that  any 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  on  these  articles  be  lim- 
ited in  their  duration  to  tho  period  ol  the  v.  ar 

An  additional  annual  revenue,  il  isestihnated.  ol  be- 
tween half  a  million  and  a  million  if  dollars-,  would  be 
derived  from  the  graduation  ani4  re.iuction  ol  the  price 
of  such  of  the  public  lands  as  have  been  long  oflered 
in  the  market  at  tne  miniuiuui  price  tslai  lished  by 
the  existing  laws,  and  have  reiiiaintd  unsold.  And, 
ir.  addition  to  other  reasons  commending  the  mt-asuie 
to  favorat>Ie  .xonsidwration,  it  is  recoiiniieiided  as  a 
tinancial  measure.  Thu  doty  suggested  on  tea  and 
coii'ie,  and  Ihe  graduati-iii  and  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  publiclanfeU,  would  secure  an  additional  annual 
revenue  to  the  treasury  of  not  less  than  thrfe  millions 
of  dollars,  and  would  thereby  levent  the  necessity  of 
iiicui  ring  a  public  debt  annu'  .y  to  that  amount,  Ihu 
interest  on  which  must  be  paid  stmi-ii"nu;dly,  and 
ultimately  the  debt  itself,  by  a  tax  oii  tli     jeoplo. 

It  is  a  Sound  policy,  and  one  which'  long  been 
approved  by  the  government  and  people  fthe  Uniteu 
btates,  never  to  resort  lo  loans  unless  in  gases  of  g:eat 
public  emeigency,  and  then  only  lor  the  smallest  a- 
mount  which  the  public  necessities  will  permit. 

The  increased  ley^/jues  whicli  the  measures  now 
recommended  woufd  produce,  would,  moreover,  en- 
able the  government  to  negotiate  a  loan,  for  any  addi- 
tional sum  which  may  be  found  to  ue  needud,  wilh 
more  facility,  and  at  cheaper  rales  than  ca'i  be  done 
without  them. 

Underthe  injunction  of theconstiiution  which  makes 
it  my  duly,  "liom  time  to  time  to  give  to  Congress  in- 
lormation  of  the  stale  of  Ihe  Union,  and  to  recomuu'iid 
to  theirconsidera'iou  tiich  mea~ures"as  shall  bej.ulg- 
ed  "necessary  and  expedient,"  1  respectfully  and 
earnestly  invite  tile  aclion  ot  Congress  on  the  measures 
herein  iiresented  for  tbtir  consideration.  'I'lie  public 
good,  as  Well  as  a  sense  of  my  responsibility  lo  our 
common  constituents,  in  my  judjinK'nt,  impeiiously 
demand  that  I  should  iire^eiit  them  for  your  enlighten- 
ed consideralioii,  and  invoke  Uvorable  nclion  upon 
them  belore  the  close  ol  your  present  session. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  Fc'j.  13,  I6i7. 


SENATOR  CORWIN   AND  THE   MEXICAN  WAR. 

Wc  copy  from  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Free  Press-the  following  letter  received  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  place  from  Senator  Corvvin  : 

Lkhano,  (Ohio,)  April  4,  1847. 
UtAH  Sir  ;  I  had  llie  pleasure  cf  receiving  your  letler  of 
the  28tli  March  yesterday  ;  and  I   cannot  deny  niyscIC   Ihe 
gratilication  of  expressing  to  you  thc'salisfaction  with  wliich  I 
receive  that,  among  many  other  such  evidences  of  approval  oi 
my  course  on  the  Mexican  war.    I  felt  as  strongly  as  any  one 
could  the   re;jponsibility   I   assumed.     I  dillcred  fruin  all  the 
leading  Whigs  of  the  Senate,  and  saw  plainly   that  they  all 
were,  to  some  extent,  bound  to  turn,   if  they  could,   the  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion  against  me.     They  all  agreed  with  me 
that  the  war  was  unjust  on  our  part ;  that,  if  properly  begun, 
(which  none  of  them  admitted,)  wc  had  already  suiiiciently 
chastised  Mexico,  and  that  the  further  prosecution  of  it  was 
wanton  waste  of  both  blood  and  treasure  ;  yet  they  would  not 
undertake  to  stop  it.     They  said  the  President  alone  was  re- 
I  sponsible.     I  thought  we  who  aided  him,  or  furnished  him 
means,  must  be   in  the  judgment  of  reason  and  conscience 
equally   responsible,   equally  guilty,    with    him.     I  see   the 
"  Demoeratic"  presses  prate  about  refusing  to  feed  and  clothe 
the   brave    fhen    now  in  the    field.     Do  not  these    praters 
know  that  it  was  not  for  tliat  purpose  we  were  asked  for  sup- 
plies >     Did  the  President  want  twenty -eight  millions  of  mo- 
ney and  ten  regiments  more  of  men  to  bring   Gen.  Taylor 
back  to  Camargo  ?     No,  he  told  us  he  wanted  them  for  the 
purpose  oi  further  prosecuting  the  war.    He  wanted  to  storm 
the  halls  of  the  Montezurnas  !     And  for  what  }     That  ques- 
tion he  will  not  answer.    It  is  for  conquest  alone.    The  gieat 
model  Republic  of  the  world  makes  war  upon  one  modemd 
after  her,  to  take  away  her  territory  and    utterly  destroy  hCo 
till  her  leading  men  are  driven  to  beg  the  aid  of  Kingis.to  pre- 
vent us,  the  Grtat  Republic,  from  robbing  and  murd,erjnif  those 
who,  as  well  as  they  know  how  to  do  it, .  |ire  tryliig  to  estah- 
lish  free  governments  after  our  example-  4  ajuij««i^20  that 
a  people  calling  itself  Democratic — haling  king^  fa^  loviiig 
free  government— should  aot  thus.     What  docSj^jtj^oftcnd  ? 
I  confess  it  fills  me  with  meSapcholy  forebodings^'- jcau  honor 
tlic  brave  soldier  who  (Joes  his  duty  in  Kifttle  ;  hat  I  deaiise 
the  mistaken,  wicke(|.pd^,tittBt  sends  |iii^p^fj;h|  id.  .I^hii. 
war.     Had  the  PresiilcBt  a^^^  Xot  mn^tey^'jiiog  home  our 
army  after  the  taking  of  Monterey,  ana  tolrafra  conunisfsicHi 
of  one  or  more  of  the  first  rigijitij/^merica  t6'  treat  for  pea*g# 
I  would  have  given  my  vote  with  more  hearty  good-wilt  ^1 
such  a  bill  than  any  I  ever  gave  in  my   whole  public  l|i|Kr  ■  t 
olien  urged  this  course  in  private  interviews  with  leadipg^ftien 
of  both  parties.  Biit  all  in  vain.  Further  battle— mfirpl^ood — 
more  laurels;  these  were  the  insane  and  barbarous  aspirations 
of  men  who  now  hold  the  power  of  a  nation  boasting  itself 
the  exemplar  of  Christendom  ;  vaunting  that  it  "  asks  tor  no- 
thing which  is  not  right,  and  will  submit  to  nothing  which  is 
wrong." 

I  send  you  a  few  copies  of  my  speech  on  the  subject.     I 
only  regret  that  it  is  not  more  worthy  the  great  cause  it  pro- 
poses to  uphold.     I  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  i^iall  induce  a  lew 
to  ponder,  not  the  speech,  but  the  subj^aj^V  which  it  treats-. 
^  Very  truly,  your  friemf 

U  THOMAS  CORWIN. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Calh<(iiii         „ 

In  the  Senate  of  the  Unilfd  Slnlei,  Januar})  ti' 
1848,  upon  kit  ResoLultons.  'I,  ' 
rt^'iolDtd,  Tliat  10  conquer  Mexico  nnrt  if  ImlH  it,  «>i- 
f  'tr  n»  a  |.r.i\iiice  or  li>  iircoriuinilc  li  In  ilie  Uni'Ti,— 
woulil  he  uicniisisieiit  Willi  il)et«vow<-<l  olijflii  for  whicb 
ilie  w,ir  has  hi;en  prosecuted;  a  depuriure  from  the  sei- 
tleil  poMcv  o(  ilie  Uovrruiueiii ;  iii  coiitlict  with  itH  cb^ir- 
act»r  ard  neniuK;  and  in  ilie  end,  aubvursive  of  our  free 
»nd  populnr  iiifUlulions. 

Rttutcd.  Tliai  no  lijie  of  pollcv  in   Ihc  funlier  proie- 
culiiin  01  the  iviii  shou'd  lie  udopieo  wl4icl)  may  lead  to 
constquencB  bO  disaktrout. 
Mr.  Cai.hiujn  said  : 

When  I  suggestetl  a  defensive  lino,  at  the  last 
sessmn,  lliis  country  liati  in  iis  posdession,— 
tlirougli  ihd  tneaiib  of  ilg  arms,  ample  territory, 
Biid  Btoiid  ill  a  condition  to  force  iiuleimiily.— 
Before  then,  the  successes  of  our  arms  had  gain- 
ed all  the  contiguous  portions  of  Mexico,  and 
our  army  lius  ever  since  held  all  that  it  is  desira- 
ble to  bold  — that  portion  whoso  popolaiion  is 
sparse  and  on  that  account  tho  more  de»irul)le  to 
he  held.  For  I  hold  it  in  reference  to  this  war  a 
fundamental  principle,  that  when  wo  receive 
territorial  indetnaily  it  shall  be  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory. 

In  otferiug  a  defensive  line.  I  did  it  becaus,*  1 
believed  that  in  the  tirst  place  it  was  tho  only 
certain  mode  of  torniinating  the  war  6iicces»fiit- 
ly.  IdiditulsobecausellR-lioved  that  it  would 
be  a  vast  saving  of  tho  sacrilice  of  human  life; 
but  above  all,  I  did  so  because  I  saw  that  any 
other  line  of  policy  would  expose  us  to  irom.Mi- 
dous  evil,  which  these  resolulions  wore  intended 
to  guard  against.  The'l'resident  took  a  diftVrent 
view.  ;  Ho  recommended  a  vigorous  prosecution 
ol  tliB  war— not  for  conquest— that  was  disavow 
ed  — but  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  peace  ;  — 
that  IS,  to  compel  .Vlexipo  Uj  sign  a  Heaty  ijin- 
kmga  suflicientcessiou  of  ttiniimy  to  indemnify 
this  Government  both  for  the  claims  of  its  citi- 
zens and  for  the  e.^penses  of  the  war.  Sir,  I  op- 
Iiosed  this  policy.  I  o.po^ed  it  among  other 
reasons,  because  I  believed  that  if  the  war 
should  be  ever  so  successful,  there  was  great 
bizard  lo  us  at  least,  that  the  object  iiueudpd  to 
us  at  lertst,  that  tho  object  intended  to  be  etfec- 
ted  by  u  would  not  be  accomplislied.      Congress 


yerpmepf.  itr^  ifeiii^||iere«M.ll  l»j»  very.iUjId 
.|>i-08p^1^i^^ufrB^^li|e<  Yo90\ii£^b«l^ld 
ibo  couuti^y.-iM  a  (S^i^  nrrfiiiSfrpoi^je  il<^'" 
yourunlah.  '  ^lall  wtf;\rlo  eillier  I  Tiai's^b'' 
questipa.  Fttr^oiiyt^^ite  8,Lt(3li  an  avustdjiw 
Ihe  reaTOD»<uilriaiii8di^'idi4freso|uiiuiii?'''¥^ 
'iha  tirul  ojjiicsti  i'K<t»uu«  is  llun  lit  would  ba 


paW^f^  ciy     ■ 
govern,trteiil  ^  n 
puri'"''' 
foriiii 


endffrffnee. 


r/ni 
spre.'.pf  rnt 
Miiiasi  ili,,s 

^aUiUiLi}.  Gui*»iiiiiiii.^!c^^ibrt  «f 
nconsisleut  wiih  tho  avowed  object  for  which  enatlTffnee.  If  is  n  remai liableTaci  liiTTie  bis- 
the  war  has  been  prosecuied.  'i'hat  needs  n»  "wv  oj  man,  jhat  scarcely  evsr. have  free  pop- 
argiimeni  alier  what  has  been  siiid.  Since  the  "'ar  inslil  uiioiis  been  furiilcd  hv  wjbduiu  alone 
coinmencomenl  of    the  war,    till    this    moment,    that    h.j ve  eriiiiire;J. 

every  man  has  disavowed  the  inlenii.ui  ..f  con-]       Mr.Presrtleril.  «  iilf  t'liese  i^mirVvsiiVh^  Tf-nn- 

quest-uJ  eiliuguUiiug  the  existence  of  .Mexico  Un,  o.uonivB  of  iL    ,    rk    -  -  "'  !^  -'--?  'r4 

asa  i.eo,,l6.      lt°has  been  constantly  proclaimed  j^'  ^'^'™^*-^-  'h«    policv    recnmmep.le.r  ^.- 


a8ui»eoril6.      It  lias  l)eon  constant  y  proclaimed  ,  ,|,p  p-^,.,,,:,,  '  ,  ..  >-•.->-"     >  .■ 

thatthc'only  object   was  indemnity.     And  yet,  I  "  J*"' "''''''.""^,^,'^-^    wirtr  my  pre.en 
tir,  as  events  are  muviu"  on.   what  wo  disavow      ,     ,,",      'j'"'''"!.^'--',    V'* 'f***'*""  "    now,  wha 


may  be  accoaiplished,  and  what  we  have  avow 

ed  may  be  deleateJ.      Sir,   this  result   will    be  a 

dark  and  lasting  io>pulatiou  on  eilher  the  sincer- 

ly  or    the  intelligence   of   this  oouotry  :   on  its 


ill  ba  done  1  It  is  ag***!  anddifBculi  queg- 
iii'n.  and  it  is  d^dly  becoming  more  and 
more  dilFiciilj..  What  is  to  be  done  ;  Sir. 
ihai  qiiesiioii  oufilii  lu.i  lo  be  fur  me  to  answer. 


siucerily  because,  so  <i|)posite  to  your  own  avow-    I,  who  h.ive  used   every   f$Stn\  in  mv  power  to 
als  i  on  your  intelligence,  for  the  want  ofa  clear  |  prevent  tliis  war.  and  afief  il«  camine.  cement 

conseqiiences.  I  isb  the  evil  to  the  smaller  prwsible   omoiini  _ 

1  lie  next  reason  which    my    roaolmions  as-    ij,,,  i   win  „,„  ,i,,;,,l      ""  »"*""'^   onion  n 
,;_„   :,   .1.  ..:..•    ...:,  ■'  ,  •         .     .   I'*"'  '    ^^"1  not  bhniik  froiii  any    responsibility 


sign,  is,  ihai  it  is  wiihoui  exiimpleor  precedeiii.    xvlieiher  n  nr„n,.riw    k^i 

either  to  hold  Mexico  tHnprnvinoe...r.oincor- 1  A    rrsHvirr  ^"^'    '"   '"',"'  "'"■" 

No  example  of  ,,;"*''>'"?  •.'^"'^^""-""'•"r'P"^'  '•'«    '^''"'•^ 


porate  her   iiiio  our    Union. 


th 

a 

war 


minended  by  the  Executive,    J    will    pn 

I  ;■      1  ■    ,,      •  ■,    ''^'!-'^''^''  "*'~'2'«^  ''I'll  "'bich  1  would  oronose  as  ibe 

conquered   many  ol     the  neiohbonne  -rnbesol    ^^^^^  ,„   ^^  pursued       "'  '■      '    l""r°»^^*  ""^ 

Indians  but  we  never  llioiinlil  of  holding  them  \  ,|,g,  |f|g^g  -'^^ 


in  subjiciion  — never  ofiiicorporaliiiij  iliem  in- 
to our  Union.  They  have  either  been  left  as 
an  independent  people  omongsi  us,  or  been 
driven   into  ihe  fwresis. 

'I'he  next  t^vu  re.i-coiis  which  I  assigned, 
were,  that  it  would  b,>  in  t-onflict  with  the  ge- 
nius and  cliarciiMir  ol'oiir  iiisiiiniions  and  s;jb- 
versive  of  our  liee  ^jovernmeiit.  I  lake  these 
1*0  together  as  iliey  nre  so  iniirnaiely  connect- 
ed ;  and  now  of  the  first — lo  hold  Mexico  in 
subjection. 

Air.  President.  I  here  are  some  proposiiions 
100  clear  for  argument  ;  ;ind  bt-toresucli  a  body 
as  tho  Senate.   1  should  considder  it   a   loss  of 


hiiughl  diflTureutly ;   ample   provisions    in   men     'ime  to  undertake   to  prove  that  to  hold  Mexi 
nd  mo_ney  were    granted    for  carrying   on    the     co  us  a  subjecied     province     would  be  hosiilo 


.  -  rry 
The  campaign  has  terminated.  It  has 
been  as  successful  as  the  (■Jxeciitive  of  the  coun- 
try could  p(jssi'3ly  have  calculated  Victory  af 
ler  victory  has  followed  iu  succession,  wlihiut 
a  single  reverse  Santa  \nna  wa=  repelled  and 
defeated  with  all  forces -Vera  Cuz  and  the 
tastla  were  cairie.l  with  it.  Jalajia,  J'erote. 
and  huebla  fell,  and  after  two  great  triumphs  of 
our  army,  the  gates  of  Mexico  opened  to  uv- 
•Veli,  Sir,  wUdV  has  'ooou  accompli, hi^d  /  What 
has  been  dune  7  Has  ihe  avowed  object  of  the 
war  been  attained  T  Have  we  conquered  peace? 
Have  we  oblamed  a  treaty  ?  Have  wo  obtained 
any  indoinuiiy  ?  No,  sir;  not  a  single  <ibject 
contemplated  has  been  elfocted.  and  what  is 
worse,  our  ditliculties  are  greater  now  thau  they 
were  thon.aiij  die  objects,  ru-sooth,  m.neditK- 
cult  to  reach  than  they  wore  before  tae  cam- 
paign commenced. 

Now  Senators  have  a^kod  what  has  caused 
this  couiploto  dHcomlituro  of  the  views  of  the 
Lxecuuvo  lor  which  men  and  money  vvcregrju- 
ted  ?  It  IS  not  to  be  charged  to  our  troor)s;— 
tUey  have  done  all  that  skill  and  gallaulry  was 
capable  of  etiectiiig.  It  must  bo  cliargod  some- 
where,  and  where  is  it  to  bo  yhareed,  but  upon 
the  tact  that  tho  plan  of  the  campaign  was  erro- 
ileous,  mat  the  object  pursil,-d  was  a  mistake. 
VVo  aime<l  at  indemnity  in  a  wrong  way.  If  we 
bad  aimed  directly  to  it,  wo  had  the  means  to  ac- 
coiiipluli  It  directly;  they  were  in  our  hands  — 
But  sir.  wo  aimed  at  indemnity  through  a  treaty. 
We  could  not  reach  it  by  a  Irc-aty  wiili  .M'jxico, 
and  Mexico  by  refusing  lo  treat  simply.  couKI 
ib-loat  the  whole  object  which  wo  had  in  view. 
Wo  put  out  ..four  own  power  and  in  her  hands 
to  say,  svhen  the  wm-  sliould  terminate. 

Wo  have  fur  all  our  vast  ex(»eiidiiuro  of  nvm 


and  in  conflict   wiih   our  free    popubir  insiitn- 
lions.  and  in   the   end  subversive    of  then).— 
Sir,  lie  who  knows  the    American  Consiimiion 
>vell  ;— he  who  has  duly  simlied  iis  character; 
be  who  bus  looked  ai  history  and   knows  what 
has  been  the  ellVci  of  conquests   of  free  states 
invariably,  will  reijuire  no  proof  at   my    bands 
to  show  tliiH  it  would  be  entirely  hosiile  to  the 
insiimi'.onsof  the  country,  to  hold  Mexico  as  a 
province.     There  i^  not  an  example  o,i  record 
ot  any  free  stale    ever   havina    aiiempiedihe 
conquest  of  any  leniinry  approaching  the  ex- 
tent of  Mexico  with  )u   disasiron- con^eqiieiu  a-. 
The  nation  conqiiere  1  have  in  liinr  conqueiod 
the  conquerors  by    deslroying   their    liberiy. — 
Thai  will   be  oiir   case,  sir.     The  conquesi  of 
Mexico  would  iiild  so  vast    an  amoiini  lo    ilir 
pMiriuagc  of  ihis  governmeni,    that    it   «ould 
absorb  the  whole  power   of  ihu    Siales  of  the 
Union.      This  Union  woulil    become  imperial, 
and  the  Stalei  mere  subordin;ile   cor|)oraiions. 
Bni  ihe  evil  will  not  end  there.      The    [iroces^ 
willgion.      The   same   process  bv    wUichihe 
power  woulil  hi-  transferred   from  the  States  lo 
the  Union,  will  trjin-,fer  the  whole  from  ihisde- 
p.-irlmeni  ofihe  jiovernnient  ([  speak  ofihe  leii- 
isl.iinrf)    to  the   Execiiiive.      All     the    added 
p  )wer  and  added     palron.-i;;e    w(iicli    Conquesi 
will  creaie.  will  pass  m  the  Execmive.     In  the 
end  ynii  put  in  ihe  hands  of  ihe  Execmive  the 
|:o>ver  of  couqucfiiiy  you.      Ynn  give  lo  il,  sir, 
such  splendor,  such  ample    mean's,   lliat    wiih 
ilio  principle   of  proicripiion   which     iinforiu- 
iiaiely  prevails  in  our  coiinirv,   itiai  liie  •slrii"- 


Well,  then,  I  will  say 
"'"  ilie  smallest  chance  of  our 
disenianglins  ourselves 'from  ibis  Mexican 
concern  whirl)  ihrcaieiis  us  so  much -there 
has  not  been  in  my  opinii)|j  tl»e  «malleal  chance, 
from  file  commenpemeiit  of  ihe  war  uniil  ihis 
lioie,  b«.t  by  taking  a  defensive  line,  doing 
ihai  now  which  the  fr^ldent  ■  recommends 
shoul^be  done  finally  afiir-lbe  conquest  and 
taking  indemniry  iuui  uuf  j»^n  liands.  To  do 
ibis  depends  on  our  own  volition,  and  not  on 
ihe  fleeting  consent  of  Mexico.  Sir.  if  time 
had  been  allowed,  to  ilie  Senaie  when  ihe 
MessHj^eof  the  President  rtcommendinc  war 
was  before  them,  if  time  had  been  ailowetl  lo 
ihe  Senate,  I  would  have.  {Mmiounced  ihe 
ctmrse  of  policy  which  i  ihoughl  right,  but 
lime  was  no'  pefmiiied.  My  opinion  wasibal 
we  should  have  siinplv  .  voted  Taylor  the 
means  of  tlefending  hiiii^self.  .  That  might  to 
have  been  done.  Ttiere  ihen  should  have 
been  a  solemn  report  from  the  proper  dm- 
miiler,  going  into  all  the  circumstances,  show- 
ing that  the  republic  of  Mexico  bad  not  yet  re- 
cognized th«se  hosiiliiies— recommending  a 
provisional  army  to  be  directed  lo  a  proper  I 
point,  oiving  liuie  lo  the  Mexican  Coi);;ress 
and  .VJexicaii  people  to  haveconsidered  wheth- 
er they  would  t^vowoi  di.savaw  iheniiack-"  ui>- 
on  us  ;  and  if  no  saiislaciJon  were  obuiined, 
not  to  make  war  in  this  set  form,  bi^l  seize  up- 
on ihe  portions  of  the  country  coniifuons  and 
most  convenient  lo  us,  and  then  have  assum- 
e  I  the  defensive  line.  .TUse  ate  ii>v  views, 
hill  unforiiiiiaiely,  we  wereTrt' aeiing'here  un- 
d  r  an  orcency  wiihounima  to  reflect.  We 
were  pushed  on  and  told,  if  you  do  nut  act  to. 
diiy  iioihing  ciin  be  done. 

Well  now,  sir.  as  to  w-here  the  defensive 
l:ne  should  beat  the  present  time,  I  do  not  pre- 
sume lo  olfer  an  opiniiui.  I  siiggesied  tr  line 
ai  ihelasi  session.  1  am  -mM  prepared  lo  sav 
wh^t  would  be  ihe  proper  one  at  the  present 
lime,  but  I  do  say  that  we  most  vacate  the 
ceniral  pans  of  vrexico.  Wh  mnsi  fall  back. 
ilyiJii  choose  to  use  ihul  word,  or  take  a  line 
Ih.il  shall  cover  ain(.le  territory  (iir  indemnii  v. 
For  my  part.  |  am  not  fir  charijiaa  Alcxico 
wiih  the  whol-.  expense  of  the  war;  but  1 
would  uke  ample  lerritorv,  und  hold  itsnbjeci 
lo  neciiciaiion.  Nmv.  «ir.  I  know  it  «  ill  be 
Siiid  ihanbis  will  be  asexjiw^ive  iis  the   war. 
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ey,  t'orull  tlio  loss  uf  blood,  aud  man  wa  havo 
ijo  liiiig,  but  the  Military  glory  which  the  cain- 
paigfi  tjdi  furnished. 

We  cuimut  I  proBiiiue  esiimiile  the  cxpeuai'sol 
the  campaign  (it  loss  liiuii  40.000,000  of  ^uliur». 
([  caiuiut  compute  the  inin  with  utiy  ilcjjroe  of 
precision,  but  I  believe  I  may  nuy  about  lliat 
KUiu,)  and  between  the  iword  and  dideuoi,  mniiy 
itlouiuud:*  of  lives,  [irobttbiy  Kve,  aix,  or  noven 
ihoiitiuud  have  been  sacrificed;  and  all  tltin  fur 
Doitiing  at  all. 

B.iit  it  is  said  that  the  occiip.-iiicy  of  a  deien- 
givd  lino  would  have  be«n  as  expcMisive  us  the 
campaign  itself.  The  fresiilent  lius  assigniid 
tnany  rcasona  for  that  opinion,  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  huf  done  the  same.  I  have  examined 
these  reasons  with  care.  This  is  not  the  proper 
occasion  to  discuss  them;  biU  I  must  say,  with 
all  p.issibla  deference,  they  are  to  my  mind  ut- 
terly fallacious.  I  will  put  the  question  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  and  satisfy  the  minds  of 
Seuaturs  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  line  proposed  by  myself,  extending  from 
the  I'aciKc  Ocean  to  the  I'aao  del  Norte,  would 
have  been  covered  by  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and  wildernes.4  peopled  by  hostile  tribes  of  In- 
dians; and  fiu' its  defence,  nothing  would  have 
been  needed  beyond  a  few  vessels  of  war  sta- 
tioned in  (he  Gulf,  and  a  single  regiment.  From 
the  I'aso  del  Norie  to  its  month,  we  can  rtftulily 
estimate  the  amniint  of  force  necessary  for  iis 
defence.  It  was  a  frontier  between  Tex.is  and 
Mexico  when  Texas  has  not  more  than  150,000 
ot  a  population — without  any  slamling  army 
whatever,  and  very  few  troops.  Yet  (nv  seven 
years  Texas  maintained  that  frontier  line;  and 
that,  too,  wiien  Mexico  was  far  more  consolida- 
ted than  sha  is  now,  when  her  revolutions  were 
not  so  frequent,  her  resources  in  money  were 
much  greater,  and  Tt'xas  her  only  op|<onent. — 
Can  any  man  believe  that  Mexico,  exhausted  as 
she  Uiiw  is — prostrated  as  she  has  been — defea- 
ted— can  any  man  believe  that  it  will  cost  as 
much  tn  defend  that  frontier  as  the  last  cam 
pjign  has  cost  7  No,  sir,  I  will  hazaid  nothing 
in  asserting  that  the  very  interest  of  the  money 
spent  in  tlie  last  campaign  would  have  secured 
thai  line;  for  an  iadetinite  period  and  that  the 
men  who  have  lost  their  lives  would  have  been 
mori!  than  sntiicient  to  defend  it. 

So  much  f<r  the  past;  we  now  come  to  the 
commencement  of  another  campaign;  and  the 
question  is,  what  simli  l>»  J.>ii»J  Tii »  anmo 
measures  are  l>roposed.  It  is  still  "  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war."  The  measures  are 
identically  the  same.  It  is  not  f  ir  O'lnquest— 
that  is  now  as  emphatically  disowned  as  it  was 
in  t'le  lirst  instance.  The  object  is  not  to  blot 
Me.vico  out  (d"  the  list  of  nations,  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  as  emph  ilic  in  the  expres.sion  of  his  d» 
sire  to  maintain  the  naMimaliiy  of  Mexico.  He 
dfsires  to  see  hor  an  independent  and  II  lurish- 
iog  community,  and  as.>iigns  strong  and  c  >gent 
reasons  for  all  that.  Well,  sir,  the  question  is 
now,  what  ought  to  bo  dnie  7  We  are  now 
coming  to  the  practical  question.  Shall  we  aim 
at  carrying  on  another  vigorous  campaign  uuder 
present  circumstances? 

Mr.  ['resident.  liiave  examined  this  question 
with  care,  and  I  repeat,  that  I  cniuol  suitpoi 
the  recommendatirns  of  the  Piesident.  There 
are  many  ami  powerful  reasiuis,  stronger  than 
those  w^iich  existed  at  the  cominenc  'inent  of 
the  last  campaign,  to  justify  my  opputitiou  now. 
There  is  a  bill  for  ten  ad.liticnal  regiments  now 
before  the  Senate,  and  another  bill  providing  f.ir 
twenty  regiments  of  volunteers,  has  been  repor- 
ted, miking  in  all,  not  less,  I  8U|)pose,  than 
tweiity-Kve  thoosand  troops,  raising  the  number 
of  troops  ill  the  servii  e,  as,  I  presume,  the  ('hair- 
minoftlie  Committee  on  Military  AflTiirs  can 
inf  )rtn  you,  tn  not  much  less  than  seventy  thnu 
sand  in  the  whole.  Well,  sir,  the  expcmse  will 
be  much  more  than  that  of  the  last  camp  lign. — 
It  will  cost  nut  much  short  of  sixty  millions  of 
dollars. 

Well,  M>'  President,  wa  havs  now  cnme  to 
the  sul'  ^.-^  ?8ti"n  proposed  by  these  resolu- 
tioi'  .^•a'^"**'"   where  this  lino  of  policv 

^     .  A^  %^  viity  lead  yon  —  I  may  say,  will 

'•  ^  •?-     ^   ?'    '".  'llllfss    soinM    unt»\r>ected 

'-'>  "5^    \5v^    orevent.      It  will  lead  to  the 

'^'  X'J^  V^ionality  of  Mexico,  and  the 

\'^'!^vnine    milliioi.-i   of   iieople 

'^    •\f "  yui'   liands.      It    will 

^iijiii'H^i  to  OMttlttl^  lLt« |p» 


Will  not  repeat  the  araiimeaf  Biii  adiiiinini; 
ii  ..Jiuuii-i^  oitiiiliiriie  mat  by  no  nienns  oon 
chides  the  tiri;iiin«i)i  ;  for  the  sarriHce  of  men 
would  be  intiiiii.ely  less,.atid,.whiti  is  more  iin- 
poriaiit,  yon  will  iherebv  be  able  lodiseiitan- 
glfi  v'liirselves.  That  is  the  nnly  ^^ny  ^y 
which  it  can  be.iione.  Yoit  are  tied  at  present, 
ns  it  were,  to  a  corpse.  My  object  is  to  gel  rid 
of  it  f\A  soon  as  possible. 

I  look  not  to  .Mexico ;  I  look  to  our  own 
country  and  her  institutions.  I  look  to  ihn  lib- 
erty of  this  country  and  notbiii;;  else.  Mr.  I'les- 
ideiit,  if  we  but  preserve  our  liberty  by  a  prop 
er  course  of  m  d-iration,  acting  justly  towards 
our  neigiib  t,  and  wi.^ely  in  rej^urd  to  ourselves, 
if  wfi  remain  quiet,  resting  in  idle  and  masli-rly 
inactivity,  and  let  our  destinies' work  out  their 
own  results,  we  shall  do  morf  for  liberty,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  (or  the  example  of  man- 
kind, than  can  bo  iloiie  by  a  thousand  victories. 

Now,  I  have  delivered  my  opinion  with  that 
candor  and  frankness  which,  I  |v>pe,  become  my 
position  on  this  iloor.  I  shall  now  proposo  noth 
ing.  but  if  I  find  that  I  can  bo  8HCj<orled  in  these 
my  views.  I  will  undertake  lo  raise  a  c>'mmrttee 
to  dcliberale,  after  consulting  vvith  thoseofficprs 
\yho  are- now  forinHai«ly  in  this  city,  upon  the 
best  .defensive  line  that  can  b«  taken.  If  it 
should  be  forlunafely  mhipteil,  4re  ma/  not  gi^t 
peace  immediitely.  The  war  niay  ciuitiiiurt  for 
some  years,  but  we  will  accomplisli  that  all-im- 
portant consideration,  the  extrication  of  our- 
selves uiid  the  country  from  this  entanglement 
with  .Mexico. 


gle  will    be  greater  at  evei^presideniial  elec- 1  I  think  1  |i:)ve  8;iid  pnol|ff^  »    show   that    ihal 

lion  ttiati  our  iHSiiiu'lons  cuii  po«ibly  endure.  |  catini;i  L'e,  that  it  will  full  faf  sho^r^i  of  it  ;  but  I 

Tlie  end  of  it   will   be  ihtit  tli.'ii  branch  of  the 

sjovcrnuient  will  become   ull-powcrl'iil  and 'bo 

result  is  inevitable — anarchy  and  despfitisin. — 

It  is  as  cenain  as  iliul  1  am,  ilii*  day  address- 

i  ig  the  Senate. 

I  come  now  to  the  pro[)osition  of  incorpo- 
rating her  into  our  Union.  Well,  as  fur  as  law 
is  concerned,  thai  is  easy.  Vou  can' esiablisli 
«  lerriiorial  government  flir  every  state  in 
.VIexico.  and  there  are  somn  twenty  of  them. 
VTou  can  appoint  governors,judges  and  macis- 
irates.  Yon  can  give  ilie  people  a  auhordi- 
nate  government,  allowing  thein  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  whilst  yon  defrav  the  cost. — 
So  far  as  law  goes  the  thing  is  done.  There 
is  no  analogy  between  this  and  our  territorial 
governments.  Our  territories  are  only  att  ofl- 
sei  of  our  own  people,  or  foreigners  from  the 
same  regions  from  which  we  came.  They 
are  small  in  titimber.  They  are  incapable  of 
forming  a  governmenl.  It  would  be'  incon- 
venient for  them  to  sustain  a  government,  if  it 
were  liirmed  ;  snd  they  are  very  much  obliged 
to  the  United  States  for  utidenaliiiig  the  trou- 
ble, knowii^g  that  on  the  utiuiniiient  of  their 
tTi'joriiy — when  they  come  lo  inanliood  -at 
twenty-one — iliey  will  be  introduced  to  an 
equality  with  ail  the  other  members  r)f  the 
Union.  It  is  entirely  ditlerent  with  Mexico. 
You  have  no  He'd  of  armies  to  keep  your  ter- 
ritories in  siihjeciion.  Bui  when  yon  incorjio- 
raie  Mexico,  you  must  have  powerful  armies 
to  keep  them  in  subjection.  You  may  c.dl  it 
annexation,  but  it  is  a  lorceJ  annexation,  which 
is  a  contradiction  in  tertns,  accordinc  lo  my 
concepiion.  You  will  be  involved,  in  one, 
word,  in  all  the  evils  which  I  aiirihnte  lo  hoi-' 
din;j  Mexico  as  a  province.  In  fact,  it  will  be] 
hut  a  provincial  governu-ent,  under  the  n.tiie 
of  a  territorial  government.  How  Ions;  will 
thai  last  ?  How  long  will  it  be  before  Mexico 
will  be  capable  of  incorporation  into  our  Uiii  ni? 
Why.  ifwe  judge  from  the  examples  before 
us,  it  will  brt  a  very  li>ng  time.  Ireland  has 
been  held  in  subjection  by  England  for  seven 
or  ei^hl  hundred  years,  and  yet  still  remains 
hostile,  alihotigh  her  people  are  of  kimlred  riice 
H^iih  the  c  intpieror*.  A  few  French  Canadi- 
ans on  thi^  comiiient  yet  maintnln'llie  niriinile 
of  a  h  isiile  pe  pie;  and  never  wid  the  time 
come,  in  tnv  opinion,  .Mr.  President,  that  these 
ilexicans  will  be  heanily  reconciled  to  your 
autlto  iiy.  Tliey  have  C  t^iilian  blood  in  tneir 
veins — the  old  G  >ihic,  quite  equal  to  the  /Vii- 
nlo-Saxon  in  ii'anv  respects — in  some  respects 
superior.  O'all  nations  of  the  earth,  they  are 
the  moit  peri(naGions — have  the  higliest sense 
o"  nationality — ludd  out  lori^est,  iind  often 
even  with  the  leas'  prospect  of  etlecting  tlieir 
obje'-t.  On  tlii-' Subject  also  I  h-jve  conversed 
with  o.'ficers  of  the  annv,  and  they  all  enter- 
t  tin  tilt;  sitne  opinion  ;  tlpit  these  people  are 
now  hostile,  and  vvill  continue  so. 

But,  Mr.  President,  suppiseall  these  diffi- 
culties rem  ived.  .S oppose  these  people  al- 
lat'hed  to  our  Union,  aud  desirous  of  iiic  irpo- 
rating  with  us,  ought  we  to  bring  them  in  ?  — 
Are  thev  fit  to  be  connected  wiih  us  ?  Are 
they  fit  for  self-government  ami  for  governing 
voti  ?  Are  you  any  of  you  willing  that  your 
Sines  should  be  g  iverned  by  these  I  went  v  odd 

.Mexican  Stales,  with  a  population  o.'"  about 
ofdv  one  million   of  your    blood,    and   two    or 

hree  millions  of  mixed  blond,  better  informed, 
all  the  rest  pure  In  bans,  a  mixed  blood,  equal- 
ly ignorant  anil  iinHi  for  liberty,  impure  races, 
not  as  good  as  the  Cherokees  or  Choctaws  1 — 

We  make  a  greu  mistake,  sir.  when  wpsup- 
pisethat  all  peop|p_are.capahJe  of  s-.-lf-irtiVeVn- 
menl.  We  are  anxious  lo  Tirce  free  govern- 
ment on  flll ;  and  I  see  that  it  has  been  urged 
ill  a  very  resop.ciable  quarter,  thai  ii  is  the  mis- 
sion of  this  country  to  spread  civil  and  rt^Iigi* 
ous  liberty  over  j)ll  the  world,    and   e-tpeciuliy 


Abi-aliam  Lincoln  wus  a  Sleinbcr  of  Congress  at  the  time  oi 
the  Mexican  War.  He  strongly  opposed  the  war  while  it  was  hi 
progress  and  severely  criticized  President  Polk  on  the  lloor  of 
tlieiliHise  because  he  did  not  state  in  his  message  when  peace 
might  be  expected. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Lincoln  said : 

At  its  begiuniuK,  Gen.  Scott  was  by  this  same  President  driven  into 
disl'aviir,  it  not  disgrace,  for  iutiinatius  that  peace  could  not  be  con- 
(lueicd  in  less  than  tliree  or  four  months.  But  now,  at  the  end  of  20 
months  »  •  *  this  same  President  t:ives  a  long  messaa:e,  without 
showing  us  that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has  even  an  iinagiuai-y  con- 
ception. As  I  have  said,  he  Imows  not  where  he  is.  lie  is  a  bewildered, 
confounded,  and  niiserablv  perplexed  man.  God  grant  he  may  bo  able 
to  show  there  is  not  something  about  his  couscieuce  more  paiulul  than 
his  mental  perplexity. 

Writing  to  a  friend  who  had  objected  to  his  opposition  to 
Polk  in  relation  to  this  power  of  the  President  in  war,  Lincoln 
said : 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  war-making  power  to 
Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons: 
Kin"S  luul  always  lieeu  involving  and  impoverishing  their  people  in 
wars,  pretendins  generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the  people 
was  the  object.  "^This  our  convention  understood  to  lie  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  kingly  oppressions,  and  they  resolved  to  so  frame  Ihe  t'on- 
stitutioii  that  no  man  ■should  hold  tlie  power  of  bringiug  this  upiiressuiu 
upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  the  whole  matter  and  places  our 
President  where  "kings  have  always  stood. 

I  now  quote  from  tiio  speech  of  Cliarles  Siniiuer,  delixereil  at 
Treiiiont  Temple,  Boston,  November  5,  1S4G. 

John  A.  Andrew,  who  was  the  great  war  governoi'  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,  as  I  romemljor,  presided  at  this  iiublic  meeting,  which 
was  in  su|iport  of  the  Independent  nomination  of  Dr.  I.  G. 
Hdwe  as  lleia-esenrative  in  Congress.  Mr.  Sunnier  v\as  folhiwed 
by  lion.  Charles  L'rancis  Adams,  \\ho  also  delivered  an  address 
at  this  meeting. 

This  is  vlie  view  of  Mr.  Sumner  on  the  Mexican  War,  which 
was  then  in  progress,  as  expressed  by  him  on  this  occasion  : 

The  Mexicin  War  is  an  enormity  born  of  slavery.  *  ♦  *  Base  in 
objoet  atrocious  in  beffinning.  immoial  in  all  its  influences,  vainly 
iirodigal  of  tieasiire  ,Tud  life,  it  is  a  war  of  infamy,  which  must  blot 
tile   pages  of  our   history. 

la  closing  his  eloquent  and  powerful  adth-ess,  he  said: 

'Evni  if  we  seem  to  fail  in  this  election  we  shall  not  fail  in  reality. 
The  inUuence  of  this  effort  will  Help  to  awaUiu  and  organize  that  pow- 
erful pulilie  opinion  bv  wliicli  this  war  will  iit  last  be  arrested.  Hang 
out  fellow  eiiiztns.  the  while  l.ntnuer  of  peace;  let  the  citii;ens  of  Bos- 
ton' rallv  about  it;  and  may  it  be  borne  forward  by  an  enligliteued, 
conscientious  people,  aroused  to  coudeuinaiion  of  this  murderous  Avar, 
until  .Mexico,  now  wet  with  blood  uujiisllj-  she^l,  shall  repose  laidi.s- 
turbed    beneath   its   folds.    Ce-- y  >-i  '  ^e  v  *  ('      J^CCC-   •'(      /d  -    le>    /  / 


I'ORIiOLIO  lOR  AUCUSl  ;;I1-11MULU,  itjiy 
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1   j.      Ml  \l(    \\     M  \^  S.       /' 

IS  si'j^nijimul  Ihiil  this 
\rii)  (ij  I'lj-  liii^  hciiiit 
III!  I  (liliii  nil  1 1  jiiii  111'^ 
,,.;  I     III,     .  ,  III.  in, I, il    nl 

•  ■II I    ,-ii  liii  1    ■)/    i'"^  /7   /" 

1)1/1       lllii\l      ,lj,j,l,,liil,,lls 
.i-ill  ,      nil,-      ,,l,l„,s,,l      h\ 
sill  II     mill     ,i\     I  nil  ,ihi 
,111,1    III  iii\    (  lii\.      I  In 
,iilisl    .I'll, I    Imiiilril    llii 
,nnj,iiiiil    ,,t    lliis.    lirh 
,11, 1      (..Hi, III       ]\  .n.,l,'lll,   . 
,i-ii.s     lii'iin^     III     I  III  ,1  j'l 
III   Ihr  liiiir.    II,    s,  III   II 
1,1     Ihr      liii,ii,,iii     .hi 
I   III, ,11.    .rliiili    I, ,1,1      II 
In  ,1     Inn,  \     I  in^nn;'     i! 
\,n     ,111  nliil  i,in     iininin.: 
lis     III,  III  h,  I  \     III      /A'^  / 
//    IS   I  iinsnl,  II  ,1   ,1111-  ,il 
III,-    Inn  .si    ,il      I  nil  1 1,  iili 
jninls.      2,,\  ..     In      ;A'i   . 
in.  In  s      I'l lis      nnii ;.^nis. 
I  ;/^)  ,1,  '//(l;     '  nini  I  il     In 
Iniilil.     ^"^. 
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paxaiysis  a^yj.  vnc  ungmaa  vaccines  against 
dlpttlierla  and  other  diseases  were  improved 
•upon  after  being  first  introduced. 


Lincoln  and  the  War  With  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
centiiry  ago,  a  great  American  who  had 
opposed  our  entry  into  the  war  with 
Mexico  did  all  he  could,  not  to  obstruct 
the  war  effort,  but  to  aid  in  its  successful 
prosecution  toward  victory.  Abraham 
Lincoln  disagreed  with  President  James 
Knox  Polk,  but  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
he  voted  for  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  war. 

In  these  critical  days,  when  so  many — 
but  by  no  means  all — of  the  civil  rights 
leaders  are  making  common  cause  with 
those  who  are  hindering  our  war  effort, 
the  words  of  the  Great  Emancipator  are 
well  worth  reading. 

On  February  1,  1848,  in  a  letter  to  his 
law  partner,  William  H.  Herndon,  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  wrote : 

I  have  always  intended,  and  still  intend, 
to  vote  supplies;  perhaps  not  in  the  precise 
form  recommended  by  the  President,  but  in 
a  better  form  for  all  purposes,  except  loco- 
foco  party  purposes  *  *  '.  The  locos  are 
untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impres- 
sion that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part 
in  the  war,  do,  of  necessity,  approve  the 
President's  conduct  in  the  beginning  of  it; 
but  the  Whigs  have,  from  the  beginning, 
made  and  kept  the  distinction  between  the 
two.  In  the  very  first  act,  nearly  all  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the 
very  first  act,  nearly  all  the  Whigs  voted 
against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war  ex- 
isted by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all 
of  them  voted  for  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  another  letter  to 
his  partner  June  22,  1848,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  subject  further: 

You  ask  how  Congress  came  to  declare 
that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  *  *  * 
The  news  reached  Washington  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  of  the  great  peril  of  General  Taylor's 
army.  Everybody,  Whig  and  Democrat,  was 
for  sending  them  aid,  in  men  and  money.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  this.  The 
Locos  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  and 
they  brought  in  a  bill  with  a  preamble,  say- 
ing— ^v/hereas  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
therefore  we  send  General  Taylor  men  and 
money.  The  Whigs  moved  to  strike  out  the 
preamble,  so  that  they  could  vote  to  send  the 
men  and  money,  without  saying  anything 
about  how  the  war  commenced;  but,  being 
in  the  minority  they  were  voted  dov/n,  and 
the  preamble  was  retained.  Then,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  question  came  \ipon 
them,  "shall  we  vote  for  preamble  and  bill 
both  together,  or  against  both  together." 
They  could  not  vote  against  sending  help  to 
General  Taylor,  and  therefore  they  voted  for 
both  together. 

Representative  Lincoln  addressed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  July  27, 
1848.  The  following  paragraph  con- 
concerns  the  Mexican  War: 


T*ie  declaration  that  we  have  always  op- 
posed the  war,  is  true  or  false,  accordingly 
as  one  may  understand  the  term  "opposing 
the  war."  If  to  say  "the  war  was  unneces- 
sarUy  and  unconstitutionally  commenced  by 
the  President"  be  opposing  the  war,  then  the 
Whigs  have  very  generaUy  opposed  it.  When- 
ever they  have  spoken  at  all,  they  have  said 
this;  and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has 
appeared  good  reason  to  them.  But  if, 
when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  become  the 
cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money 
and  our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  was 
support  of  the  war,  then  it  is  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few 
individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly 
had  our  votes  here  for  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

And,  more  than  this,  you  have  had  the 
services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  poli- 
tical bretheren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every 
field.  The  beardless  boy,  and  the  mature 
man— the  humble  and  the  distinguished,  you 
have  had  them.  Through  suffering  and 
death,  by  disease,  and  in  battle,  they  have 
endured,  and  fought,  and  fell  with  you. 

The  Chicago  Times — ^not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  present-day  Chicago  Sun- 
Times — of  June  23,  1858,  charged  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  voted  against  a  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  purchase 
of  medicine  and  the  employment  of 
nurses  for  Mexican  War  veterans.  The 
following  day  Lincoln  wrote  from  Spring- 
field to  Henry  C.  Whitney: 

Give  yourself  no  concern  about  my  voting 
against  the  supplies,  unless  you  are  vnth- 
out  faith  that  a  lie  can  be  successfully  con- 
tradicted. There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
the  charge. 

On  June  25  Lincoln  went  into  detail 
about  his  votes  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Med- 
ill,  one  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  two  co- 
publishers  : 

I  was  in  Congress  but  a  single  term.  I  was 
a  candidate  when  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out — and  I  then  took  the  ground,  which  I 
never  varied  from,  that  the  administra- 
tion had  done  vrrong  in  getting  us  into  the 
war,  but  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
went  to  the  field  must  be  supplied  and  sus- 
tained at  aU  events. 

»  «  »  *  • 

When  I  came  into  Congress,  money  was 
needed  to  meet  the  appropriations  made,  and 
to  be  made;  and  accordingly  on  the  17th  day 
of  February  1848,  a  bill  to  borrow  $18,500,000 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
which  I  voted. 

"Again,  on  the  8th  of  March  1848,  a  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
which  I  voted.  •  *  *  The  last  section  of 
the  act  *  *  *  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  for  clothing  the  volunteers. 

"You  may  safely  deny  that  I  ever  gave 
any  vote  for  withholding  any  supplies  what- 
ever, from  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

The  first  debate  with  his  famous  rival, 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  held 
at  Ottawa,  111.,  August  21,  1858.  Doug- 
las, referring  to  Lincoln,  said: 

Whilst  in  Congress,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy 
against  his  own  country. 

Here  is  Lincoln's  reply  to  the  charge : 
I  think  my  friend,  the  judge,  ts  *  *  •  at 
fault  when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  Congress  of  having  opposed  our  sol- 
diers who  were  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War. 
*  *  *  Whenever  the  Democratic  Party  tried 
to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been 
righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.    But  whenever  they  asked  for  any 
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A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  LINCOLN'S  WORKS 


The  unsung  heroes  of  the  historical  profession  are  the 
persons  who  patiently  gather  and  meticulously  annotate  the 
papers  of  important  Americans.  The  collected  works  of  Henry 
Clay,  Jefferson  Davis,  Andrew  Johnson,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Daniel  Webster,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  the  Adams  family,  and 
Woodrow  Wilson  are  currently  in  the  process  of  being  issued 
in  series  of  bound  volumes  which  will  be  available  in  every 
sizable  public  library  for  everyone  who  has  an  interest  in 
American  history.  This  inestimably  valuable  service  will 
mean  greater  scholarship  in  greater  quantity,  for  these 
collections  save  the  student  from  long  trips  (and  expensive 
lodging)  and  from  looking  up  the  many  names,  titles,  and 
organizations  mentioned  in  correspondence.  The  standards 
for  these  volumes  are  high.  Texts 
are  accurate.  Routine  materials 
devoid  of  content  are  often  calen- 
dared to  save  the  effort  of  wading 
through  meaningless  scraps  and 
perfunctory  verbiage.  The  foot- 
notes explaining  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cor- 
respondence are  often  so 
elaborate  and  informative  that 
they  constitute  a  source  fully  as 
irnportant  as  biographies. 

Roy  P.  Easier  did  much  to  set 
these  high  editorial  standards. 
His  eight-volume  edition  of  The 
Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  published  by  Rutgers 
University  Press  in  1953  was  a 
model  for  later  editions  of  the 
papers  of  America's  public 
figures.  After  twenty-one  years, 
however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Lincoln  manuscripts  have  come 
to  light  to  require  a  supplemental 
volume  to  this  landmark  series. 
The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln:  Supplement  1832-1865, 
edited  by  Roy  P.  Easier  again  but 
pubHshed  by  the  Greenwood 
Press  in  Westport,  Connecticut, 
is  a  must  for  even  the  smallest 
and  most  rudimentary  Lincoln 
collection.  Every  student  of 
history  -—  indeed,  every 
American  citizen  —  is  once  again 
in  Mr.  Easler's  debt. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Easler's  original 
efforts  and  to  the  fame  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  that  the  Supplement  publishes  for  the  most 
part  only  the  shards  and  fragments  of  Lincoln's  voluminous 
correspondence.  Commonly  as  many  as  four  items  appear  on 
a  page  of  the  book  —  an  mdication  that  most  of  the  items, 
especially  after  1860,  are  one-  and  two-line  endorsements 
written  on  the  backs  of  letters  seeking  Lincoln's  authority  and 
consent  for  appointments  to  government  jobs.  As  Lincoln 
himself  expressed  it  in  one  of  the  letters  published  in  the 
Supplement,  this  correspondence  deals  for  the  most  part  with 
the  "same  everlasting  subject  —  that  of  filling  offices." 

This  is  not  the  sort  of  material  that  will  drastically  alter 
Lincoln's  historical  reputation,  but  it  is  far  from  useless, 
especially  because  Mr.  Easler's  careful  job  of  annotation 
explains  a  myriad  of  historical  events  involving  many 
historic  personalities.  This  is  the  sort  of  book  that  will  be 


mined  by  many  historians  for  many  years  to  come;  the 
Supplement  will  be  cited  in  footnote  after  footnote.  It  would  be 
downright  Faustian  to  attempt  to  weigh  its  impact  on  future 
Lincoln  scholarship.  This  review  will  confine  itself  to 
suggesting  just  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Supplement 
can  help  the  Lincoln  student. 

The  pre-Civil  War  materials  stem  mostly  from  the  period  of 
Lincoln's  single  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Washington  and  from  the  confusing  politics  of  the  1850's. 
Anyone  who  is  of  the  mind  that  Abraham  Lincoln  became  an 
opponent  of  the  Mexican  War  because  he  forgot  the  simple 
patriotism  of  his  Western  constituents  and  was  dazzled  by  the 
Eastern  Whig  greats  will  have  to  cope  with  the  material  in  the 

Supplement.  True,  Lincoln  was, 
he  said,  "a  good  deal  flattered 
by"  invitations  to  speak  in  places 
like  Boston  that  were  far  from  his 
Springfield  constituents. 
Nevertheless,  Lincoln  was  just 
as  "desirous  of  advising  my  con- 
stituents of  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  at  an  early  day"  when  the 
claims  affected  his  home  base. 
The  latter  phrase  appears  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  second 
auditor  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (a  typical  example,  inciden- 
tally, of  those  pieces  of  informa- 
tion that  are  hard  to  find  but 
which  Mr.  Easier  so  generously 
supplies)  concerning  the  back 
pay  of  a  soldier  in  the  Illinois 
Volunteers.  Lincoln  cooperated 
even  with  Democrat  Stephen 
Douglas  in  seeking  a  promotion 
to  brevet  lieutenant  colonel  for 
Erevet  Major  Eackenstos  of  the 
Illinois  Mounted  Rifles  for 
gallant  conduct  at  the  Battle  of 
Chapultepec.  Lincoln  was  not 
neglecting  the  interests  of  his 
constituents  even  when  those 
constituents  were  veterans  of  the 
war  he  opposed. 

Lincoln  s  theory  of  representa- 
tion would  hardly  have  allowed 
him  to  do  otherwise.  In  a  letter  of 
recommendation  written  for  one 
George  H.  Holtzman,  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Lin- 
coln said,  "I  can  not  recommend 
him    as    an   Illinoian;    because 
applicants  now  resident  here  [Illinois]  would  have  just  cause 
to  complain  of  me."  He  went  on  to  recommend  Holtzman  as 
otherwise    a    worthy    candidate;    Lincoln    proved    himself 
scrupulously  faithful  to  his  constituency.  The  event  recalls  a 
little-quoted  letter  to  Elihu  Washburne  from  Volume  II  of  The 
Collected  Works: 
The    objection    of    your    friend    at    Winnebago    rather 
astonishes  me.  For  a  Senator  to  be  the  impartial  represen- 
tative of  his  whole  State,  is  so  plain  a  duty,  that  I  pledge 
myself  to  the  observance  of  it  without  hesitation;  but  not 
without  some  mortification  that  any  one  should  suspect  me 
of  an  inclination  to  the  contrary.  I  was  eight  years  a 
representative  of  Sangamon  county  in  the  Legislature;  and, 
although,  in  a  conflict  of  interests  between  that  and  other 
counties,  it  perhaps  would  have  been  my  duty  to  stick  to  Old 
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Sangamon;  yet  it  is  not  within  my  recollection  that  the 

Northern  members  ever  wanted  my  vote  for  any  interest  of 

theirs,  without  getting  it.  .  .  .  Again,  I  was  a  member  of 

Congress  one  term.  .  .  .  Now  I  think  I  might  appeal  to  Mr. 

Turner  and  yourself,  whether  you  did  not  always  have  my 

feeble  service  for  the  asking.  In  the  case  of  conflict,  I  might 

without  blame,   have   prefered   my  own   District.   As   a 

Senator,   I   should  claim   no  right,  as  I   should  feel  no 

inclination,  to  give  the  central  portion  of  the  state  any 

preference  over  the  North,  or  any  other  portion  of  it. 

Lincoln  was  cooperative  and  not  a  narrow-minded  provincial 

bounded  by  the  horizons  of  his  constituents,  but  he  recognized 

his  first  duty  to  be  service  as  a  deputy  of  the  direct  interests  of 

his  immediate  constituency. 

Lincoln's  concept  of  representation  as  a  makeshift  for  direct 
democracy  rather  than  as  an  improvement  on  and  buffer 
against  democracy  was  also  good  politics.  Basler's 
Supplement  confirms  again  that  Lincoln  was  a  skilled 
practitioner  of  the  political  arts.  He  knew  that  judges  shared 
his  political  universe  and  were  not  independent  arbiters  of 
justice.  In  discussing  an  Illinois  judiciary  bill  in  1841,  Lincoln 
put  it  plainly  to  John  T.  Stuart:  "The  five  new  Judges  will  of 
course  be  Locos,  and  they,  being  a  majority,  that  tribunal 
necessarily  becomes  a  Loco  concern."  Lincoln  used  that 
fiercely  partisan  language  of  political  friends  and  political 
enemies  and  that  cool  calculation  and  timing  which  have 
never  ceased  to  puzzle,  shock,  and  amaze  the  American 
people.  The  Supplement  prints  this  example,  a  letter  written 
in  1845  to  Benjamin  F.  James,  editor  of  the  Tazewell  Whig  in 
Tremont,  Illinois: 

Yours  of  the  4th.,  informing  me  of  Hardin's  communica- 
tion and  letter,  is  received.  . . .  the  certainty  that  he  intends 
to  run  for  congress  ...  [is  no]  matter  of  surprise  to  me. .  . . 
Now  as  to  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  with  him.  To 
succeed,  I  must  have  1 7  votes  in  convention.  To  secure  these, 
I  think  I  may  safely  claim  —  Sangamon  8  —  Menard  2  — 
Logan  1,  making  11,  so  that,  if  you  and  other  friends  can 
secure  Dr.  Boal's  entire  senatorial  district  —  that  is  — 
Tazewell  4  —  Woodford  1  and  Marshall  1,  it  just  covers  the 

case Some  of  Baker's  particular  friends  in  Cass,  and  who 

are  now  my  friends,  think  I  could  carry  that  county;  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  chance  for  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  my 
intention  to  give  him  the  trial,  unless  clouds  should  rise, 
which  are  not  yet  discernable.  This  determination  you  need 
not  however,  as  yet,  announce  in  your  paper  —  at  least  not 
as  coming  from  me. ...  It  is  desireable  that  a  sharp  look-out 
should  be  kept,  and  every  whig  met  with  from  those 
counties,  talked  to,  and  initiated. . . .  More  than  this,  I  want 
you  to  watch,  and  whenever  you  see  a  "moccasan  track"  as 
Indian  fighters  say,  notify  me  of  it. ...  I  fear  I  shall  be  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  you  in  this  matter;  but  rest  assured, 
that  I  will  be  grateful  when  I  can. . . .  This  letter  is,  of  course, 
confidential;  tho  I  should  have  no  objection  to  it's  being 
seen  by  a  few  friends,  in  your  discretion,  being  sure  first  that 
they  are  friends. 

For  readers  interested  in  Lincoln  the  man,  the  glimpses  are 
rare  enough.  The  Supplement,  however,  does  reveal  one  very 
rare  instance  of  Lincoln's  sense  of  the  artificiality  of  the 
political  world,  his  sense  of  isolation  as  a  man  with  hundreds 
of  political  "friends"  but  few  personal  ones.  On  his  birthday  in 
1849,  Lincoln  wrote  privately  to  David  Davis,  "Out  of  more 
than  than  [sic]  three  hundred  letters  received  this  session, 
yours  is  the  second  one  manifesting  the  least  interest  for  me 
personally." 

A  less  revealing  personal  trait  is  confirmed  by  the 
Supplement,  Lincoln's  personal  distaste  for  alcohol  but  his 
toleration  of  occasional  weakness  on  this  score  among  others. 
To  Richard  J.  Oglesby  in  1854  when  Illinois  politics  were  rent 
with  slavery,  nativist,  and  temperance  agitations,  Lincoln 
wrote,  "Other  things  being  equal,  I  would  much  prefer  a 
temperate  man,  to  an  intemperate  one;  still  I  do  not  make  my 
vote  depend  absolutely  upon  the  question  of  whether  a 
candidate  does  or  does  not  taste  liquor."  Nine  years  later, 
Lincoln  expressed  the  same  sort  of  conviction  in  the  case  of 
Captain  John  N.  Riedenbach  of  the  158th  N.Y.  Vols., 
"dismissed  from  the  service,  on  the  Charge  of  'Conduct  to  the 
prejudice  of  good  order  and  military  discipline.' "  Lincoln  saw 
"evidence  [of] ...  a  good  deal  of  boisterous  misconduct,  during 
a  single  case  of  intoxication,"  but  he  inclined  "to  think  he  does 
not  habitually  get  in  that  condition."  Lincoln,  therefore,  had 
no  objection  to  Riedenbach's  being  reappointed  to  the  service. 


Lincoln's  theory  of  representation  did  not  prevent  him  from 
cooperating  with  other  representatives  on  projects  of  broad 
scope,  and  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  cultivating  contacts 
outside  his  district  which  would  be  useful  should  he  ever  have 
the  chance  to  represent  an  area  larger  than  a  congressional 
district.  To  Thomas  J.  Henderson  of  Stark  County  Lincoln 
wrote  in  1847  of  his  "intention  to  snatch  a  moment  now  and 
then,  to  send  documents  to  some  friends  out  of  my  district." 
Lincoln  also  showed  a  willingness  to  follow  the  people's  will, 
even  if  it  should  lead  to  the  advantage  of  the  Democrats.  Thus 
he  wrote  Ebenezer  T.  Miller  from  Washington  in  1849: 

Your  letter  in  relation  to  the  Post-office  at  Jacksonville,  is 
received.  I  do  not  know,  as  yet,  whether  Mr.  Happy  will  be 
removed,  nor  if  he  shall,  whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
name  the  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  If,  however,  this 
responsibility  shall  fall  upon  me,  I  shall  have  no  motive  in 
the  exercise  of  it,  other  than  to  oblige  the  good  and 
intelligent  people  of  Jacksonville,  and  vicinity.  And  if,  with 
all  the  lights  before  me,  when  the  time  comes,  their 
perference  shall  seem  to  be  for  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
gratify  both  them  and  you. 
Miller  was  a  Democrat. 

Such  political  flexibility  and  skill  helped  to  thrust  Lincoln 

to  considerable  prominence  in  the  politics  of  the  1850's.  There 

is  a  very  interesting  remark  in  one  letter  written  to  Richard 

Yates  in  1855  and  published  in  the  Supplement;  Lincoln  was 

speculating  on  his  chances  for  election  as  United  States 

Senator  by  Anti-Nebraska  forces  in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

The  Bissell  movement  of  which  you  speak,  I  have  had  my 

eye  upon,  ever  since  before  the  commencement  of  the 

session;  and  it  is  now  perhaps  as  dangerous  a  card  as  we 

have  to  play  against.  There  is  no  danger,  as  I  think,  of  the 

A[nti].  N[ebraska].  men  uniting  on  him,  but  the  danger  is 

that  the  Nebraska  men,  failing  to  do  better,  will  turn  onto 

him  en  masse,  and  then  a  few  A.N.  men,  wanting  a  pretext 

only,  will  join  on  him,  pretending  to  believe  him  an  A.N. 

man.  He  can  not  get  a  single  sincere  Anti  Nebraska  vote.  At 

least,  so  I  think. 

William  Bissell  soon  became  the  first  Republican  governor  of 

Illinois.  Although  he  was  a  former  Democrat  with  whom 

Lincoln  had  tangled  upon  occasion  in  his  early  years  in  the 

Illinois  legislature,  Lincoln  had  considerable  influence  with 

the  Bissell  administration  and  even  drafted  some  of  the 

Governor's   messages.   A  hasty  check  of  the  citations  of 

Bissell's  name  in  the  index  to  the  original  Collected  Works  of 

Abraham  Lincoln  revealed  no  unfavorable  remarks  about 

Bissell  after  their  pre-1850  disagreements.  Lincoln's  political 

acumen  allowed  him  to  cooperate  with  and  influence  men 

with  whom  he  was  not  particularly  in  agreement. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  Supplement  date  from  the  Civil 
War,  and  most  of  the  Civil  War  items  are  endorsements. 
Endorsements  do  not  make  particularly  delightful  reading, 
and  one  suspects  that  some  scorn  attaches  to  them.  They 
contain  only  a  sentence  or  two  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  words, 
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and  they  deal  with  matters  that  might  be  variously 
characterized  as  mundane  or  sordid,  to  wit,  patronage  and  the 
granting  of  favors.  Yet  endorsements  are  not  without  their 
value.  Governments  are  inevitably  governments  of  men  as 
well  as  laws,  even  in  America,  and  patronage  and  favors  are 
therefore  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  day-to-day  political  machinery. 
Note,  for  example,  how  important  a  knowledge  of  political 
appointments  is  to  William  Dusinberre's  refreshing  inter- 
pretation of  Abraham  Lincoln's  presidency  in  Civil  War 
Issues  in  Philadelphia,  1856-1865  (Philadelphia:  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1965): 

The  situation  in  Philadelphia  presents  a  useful  point  of 
departure  for  interpreting  the  career  of  Lincoln,  who  has 
sometimes  been  portrayed  as  conservative  and  oppor- 
tunistic in  his  antislavery  policy.  When  Lincoln,  in  the 
debates  with  Douglas  in  1858,  was  attacking  popular 
sovereignty  on  the  grounds  that  territorial  slavery  should 
be  conclusively  prohibited,  Philadelphia's  Peoples  Party 
upheld  popular  sovereignty  as  its  rallying  point  against 
Buchanan.  In  February,  1861,  Lincoln's  Philadelphia 
speech  favoring  Negro  rights  contrasted  remarkably  with 
the  prevailing  local  tone.  The  new  President  appointed  the 
most  radical  of  the  city's  important  Republicans  as  head  of 
the  custom  house.  His  decision  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  was 
more  decisively  unionist  than  was  editorial  opinion  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  moment.  William  White's  speech  at  the 
Democratic  meeting  in  1862  makes  the  President's  well- 
known  letter  to  Horace  Greeley  appear  as  an  astute  move  to 
disarm  the  growing  opposition,  while  preparing  the 
grounds  for  emancipation.  After  the  proclamation  was 
finally  issued,  the  Ledger's  opposition,  the  Inquirer's 
hesitation  to  declare  itself,  and  Mayor  Henry's  later  silence, 
all  showed  how  far  Lincoln's  action  was  beyond  the 
expectation  of  most  local  residents.  In  1863  the  President 
appointed  a  Massachusetts  general,  who  felt  deep  sym- 
pathy for  Negro  soldiers,  to  command  in  Philadelphia,  and 
only  later  replaced  this  officer  with  a  man  whose  views 
corresponded  more  closely  to  the  local  temper. 
Readers  of  Lincoln  Lore  No.  1633  will  recall  how  helpful  it 
would  be  to  have  an  endorsement  or  two  suggesting  the 
channels  through  which  Alvin  Hovey's  replacement  of  Henry 
Carrington  as  commander  of  the  military  district  including 
Indiana  flowed. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Lincoln  Lore's  readers  too  is  one  of 
the  Supplement's  few  letters  dating  from  the  Civil  War  period. 
Professor  Joseph  George,  Jr.,  of  Villanova  University  called 
to  the  editor's  attention  a  Lincoln  letter  which  he  had 
discovered  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a  letter 
which  establishes  conclusively  the  influence  on  Lincoln  of 
Charles  Janeway  Stille's  pamphlet  How  A  Free  People 
Conduct  a  Long  War.  Professor  George  discussed  the  letter 
and  the  pamphlet  in  an  article  entitled  "Charles  J.  Stille, 
'Angel  of  Consolation,'"  in  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography,  LXXXV,  pp.  303-315.  Professor 
George  also  contacted  Mr.  Easier,  and  the  letter  appears  in 
Basler's  Supplement.  This  is  Lincoln's  letter  to  Charles  J. 
Still6  on  December  31,  1862: 

Your  letter  of  the  27th  and  pamphlet  were  duly  received, 

and   for   which  please   accept  my  sincere  thanks.   The 

pamphlet  is  far  the  best  production  upon  the  subject  it  treats 

which  I  have  seen.  The  reading,  and  re-reading  of  it  has 

afforded  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  believe  also  some  profit. 

May  I  express  the  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  your  pen  to 

rest. 

Interestingly    enough,    the    mention    of   "re-reading"    the 

pamphlet  suggests  that  Orville  H.  Browning's  recollection 

that  Lincoln  read  the  entire  pamphlet  aloud  to  him  is  not  as 

unlikely  to  be  true  as  it  sounds. 

The  items  from  the  Civil  War  period  show,  among  other 
things,  Lincoln's  loyalty  to  his  old  friends.  Lincoln  had  had  a 
political  falling  out  with  Joshua  Speed  by  1860,  though  a 
letter  in  the  Supplement  shows  that  Speed's  wife  was  more 
favorable  towards  Lincoln's  views  than  her  husband.  As 
early  as  September  4,  1861,  however,  Lincoln  recommended 
that  Simon  Cameron  grant  one  of  Joshua's  requests.  The 
Speed  family  appears  with  regularity  in  the  Supplement. 

Despite  the  traces  of  past  friendships  on  Lincoln's  Civil  War 
appointments,  it  is  also  clear  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
Supplement  that  Lincoln's  political  views  had  left  the  past  far 
behind.  There  are  several  pieces  of  correspondence  having  to 
do  with  Negro  soldiers,  including  a  very  exceptional  letter 


which  Mr.  Basler  chooses  as  the  Supplement's  frontispiece. 
This  letter  to  Charles  Sumner  is  little  more  than  an  endorse- 
ment, but  it  is  very  important: 

The  bearer  of  this  is  the  widow  of  Major  Booth,  who  fell  at 
Fort  Pillow.  She  makes  a  point,  which  I  think  very  worthy  of 
consideration  which  is,  widows  and  ghildren  in  fact,  of 
colored  soldiers  who  fall  in  our  service,  be  placed  in  law,  the 
same  as  if  their  marriages  were  legal,  so  that  they  can  have 
the  benefit  of  the  provisions  made  the  widows  &  orphans  of 
white  soldiers.  Please  see  &  hear  Mrs.  Booth. 

In  fact,  there  are  several  interesting  references  in  the 
Supplement  to  ethnic  and  religious  groups,  all  of  which  tend 
to  confirm  Lincoln's  tolerant  attitudes.  In  1861,  Lincoln  wrote 
to  Secretary  of  War  Simon  Cameron  in  regard  to  the  religious 
interests  of  the  army  personnel  at  Governor's  Island,  New 
York:  "A  catholic  priest  attends,  &  if  the  Govt,  pays  the 
Protestant  anything,  it  is  thought,  as  much  might  be  done  for 
the  Catholic."  Lincoln  ordered  Edwin  M.  Stanton  to  appoint 
Cheme  M.  Levy  as  an  Assistant  Quarter-Master  because,  as 
Lincoln  put  it,  "I  believe  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a 
Hebrew."  Indeed,  the  most  fascinating  minor  character  to 
appear  in  the  Supplement  is  one  Isachar  Zacharie,  a  Jewish 
doctor  whose  "peculiar  profession,"  as  Lincoln  described  it, 
was  to  operate  on  the  corns  and  bunions  of  America's  foot- 
weary  army.  Zacharie  was  also  a  conduit  of  information  on 
conditions  in  the  South,  which  apparently  he  gained  from 
conversations  with  Jewish  Southerners.  There  are  half  a 
dozen  passes  and  letters  of  introduction  for  Dr.  Zacharie  in  the 
Supplement. 

Let  the  reader  not  be  deceived:  not  all  the  endorsements  and 
fragments  from  the  Civil  War  period  are  as  interesting  as 
these.  Some  deal  with  subjects  as  lowly  and  mundane  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Life  Boats  on  the  Coast  of 
Long  Island,  just  the  sort  of  petty  concern  that  the  idea  of 
presidential  patronage  always  conjures  up  in  an  American's 
mind. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  review  has  sug- 
gested something  of  the  range  of  uses  to  which  Mr.  Basler's 
wonderful  Supplement  may  be  put  by  the  Lincoln  student. 
It  is  worth  repeating  that  the  book  is  a  must  for  Lincoln 
students  and  that  we  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Basler.  And  it  will  detract  nothing  from  his  already  secure 
fame  to  add  that,  in  a  sense,  the  Supplement  is  really  a 
cooperative  effort.  As  the  discovery  of  Professor  George 
reveals,  Lincoln  students  found  things  and  called  them  to  Mr. 
Basler's  attention.  Many  of  the  items  that  are  reprinted  in  the 
Supplement  are  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors,  and  they 
too  must  be  complimented  for  their  generosity.  Various 
Lincoln  institutions  and  universities  throughout  the  country 
contributed  their  parts  as  well.  It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  among  Lincoln  students  will  con- 
tinue. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Joshua  and  Fanny  Speed 
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COLEMAN,  WILLIAM  R.  (1974)-3 

(Device)  /  President  /  Abraham  Lincoln  /  to  Mrs.  J.  K. 
Dougherty  /  Facsimile  of  a  Pass  /  With  a  note  pertaining  / 
thereto  /  February  17, 1865  /  (Portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right)/ 
(Cover  title)  /  [Illustrated  facsimile  of  the  original  pass  from 
the  collection  of  William  R.  Coleman  attached  to  inside  back 
page.  The  type  has  been  set  by  Burck's  Press  of  San 
Bernardino.] 

Folder,  paper,  TA"  x  5'//',  (4)  pp.,  one  sheet  folded  once,  illus. 


KLEMENT,  FRANK  L.  1973-24 

Governor  Edward  Salomon,  W.  Yates  Selleck  /  And  The 
Soldiers'  Cemetery  At  /  Getty(s)burg  /  By  Frank  L.  Klement  / 
Reprinted  from  the  (Transactions  of)  Wisconsin  Academy  Of 
Sciences,  Arts  &  Letters  /  Volume  LXI-1973  /  (Cover  title)  / 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8'/,"  x  5%",  11-28  pp. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1973-25 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press  /  (Device)  /  Winter, 
1973  /  Vol.  75,  No.  4  /  Lincoln  Herald  /  A  Magazine  devoted  to 
historical  /  research  in  the  field  of  Lincolniana  and  /  the  Civil 
War,  and  to  the  promotion  /  of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American  / 
Education.  /  [Harrogate,  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10'/«"  x  7'/»",  125-192  pp.,  illus.,  price  per  single  issue, 

$1.50. 


LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1973-26 

Lincoln  Herald  /  Index  /  Vol.  74  /  Spring,  1972  through 
Winter,  1972  /  Compiled  by  /  Lanta  S.  Livesay  /  and  /  Lois  R. 
Rowlett  /  Lincoln  Memorial  University  /  Harrogate, 
Tennessee  /  1973  /  (Cover  title)  / 

Pamphlet,  paper,  10'/k"  x  7%",  24  pp. 


PRIDEAUX,  JAMES 


1973-27 


The  Last  /  Of  /  Mrs.  Lincoln  /  A  Play  In  Two  Acts  /  By 
James  Prideaux  /  (Device)  /  Dramatists  /  Play  Service  /  Inc.  / 
[Copyright  1973  by  James  Prideaux.] 

Book,  paper,  7<A"  x  5'A'\  fr.,  78  (4)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $1.75. 


RUSSELL,  G.  DARRELL,  JR.  1973-28 

Lincoln  And  Kennedy:  /  Looked  At  /  Kindly  Together  /  by  / 
G.  Darrell  Russell,  Jr.  /  A  Hearthstone  Book  /  Carlton  Press, 
Inc.  New  York,  N.Y.  /  [Copyright  1973  by  G.  Darrell  Russell, 
Jr.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  8'/4"  x  5'//',  75  pp.,  pnce,  $3.50. 


SIGELSCHIFFER,  SAUL  1973-29 

The  American  Conscience  /  The  Drama  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  Debates  /  Saul  Sigelschiffer  /  Horizon  Press  (Device) 
New  York  /  (Double  title  page)  /  [Copyright  1973  by 
Saul  Sigelschiffer.] 

Book,  cloth,  9'//'  X  6  /»",  488  (roman  and  numerical  numbers  included)  pp.,  illus., 
maps  on  front  and  back  covers,  price,  $12.95. 
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BASLER,  ROY  P. 


1974-1 


The  Collected  Works  Of/  Abraham  Lincoln  /  Supplement 
1832-1865  /  Roy  P.  Basler,  Editor  /  Contributions  in  American 
Studies,  Number  7  /  (Device)  /  Greenwood  Press  /  Westport, 
Connecticut  .  London,  England  /  [Copyright  1974  by  Roy  P. 
Basler.  All  rights  reserved.] 

Book,  cloth,  9'/,"  X  G'/a",  xi  p.,  320  (4)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $15.00. 

BRINKLEY,  PHYLLIS  C.  1974-2 

Abraham  Lincoln  And  His  Wife,  Mary:  /  A  Study  Of  Two 
Human  Beings  /  By  Phyllis  C.  Brinkley  /  Waunakee, 
Wisconsin  /  (Portrait)  /  Address  At  Annual  Meeting  /  Lincoln 
Fellowship  Of  Wisconsin  /  Madison  /  1973  /  Historical 
Bulletin  No.  29  /  1974  /  (Cover  title)  / 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  T//',  12  pp..  illus.,  price,  $1.25.  Send  to  Mrs.  Carl 
Wilhelm  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  816  State  Street,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  ,5.3706. 


DYBA,  THOMAS  J.  1974-4 

A  /  Chronology  /  Of  /  The  Only  Home  /  Abraham  Lincoln  / 
Ever  Owned  /  (Picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Springfield 
Home)  /  by  /  Thomas  J.  Dyba  /  (Cover  title)  /  [Printed  in 
February,  1974.] 

Folder,  paper,  8'//'  x  3'//',  single  sheet  folded  twice,  printed  chronology  covering 
statistical  data  on  Abraham  Lincoln's  Springfield  Home  from  April  23, 1839  up  to 
and  including  the  present  and  future  dates. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY       1974-5 

Illinois  /  History  /  Volume  27  /  Number  5  /  February  1974  / 
Abraham  Lincoln  /  Those  Infamous  Letters  —  The  /  Many 
Faces  of  Lincoln  —  A  World  /  View  of  America's  Hero  —  A 
Journey  /  after  Death  —  Lincoln's  Namesake  /  Town  — 
Presidential  Election  of  /  1848  —  An  Unusual  White  House  / 
Affair  —  Death  Stalks  the  /  Lincoln's  —  The  Problem  of  / 
Amnesty  —  A  Poet's  View  of  /  Lincoln  —  Three  Presidential  / 
Assassinations  —  The  Other  /  Mary  Lincoln  —  From  Indiana 
to  /  Ilhnois  —  Lincoln  in  My  Hometown  /  (Portrait)  /  A 
Lincoln  Portrait  from  Germany  /  (Cover  title)  /  [(Copyright 
1974  Illinois  State  Historical  Society.  Pubhshed  by  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library  for  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  Old  State  Capitol,  Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  10"  x  TA",  pages  99-119,  illus.,  a  magazine  for  young 
people,  price,  20<P. 


LLOYD,  JOHN  A. 


1974-6 


Vignettes  /Of/  Lincoln  /  by  John  A.  Lloyd  /  Pnblishfi?  •  by  / 
The  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  (Company  /  ^nd  /  dxiion 
Central  Assurance  Corporation  /  Cincinnati  /  1974  / 
[Copyright  1974  by  John  A.  Lloyd.  First  printing,  1974.] 

Brochure,  cloth,  9'A"  x  6",  fr.,  vii  p.,  63  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  $3.00. 


LLOYD,  JOHN  A. 


1974-7 


Address  of  John  A.  Lloyd  /  to  /  Lincoln  Memorial  Meeting  / 
of  /  Queen  City  Optimists  Club  /  Cincinnati  /  February  9, 
1974  /  Lincoln  Defines  America  /  (Caption  title)  /  [Copyright 
1974  by  John  A.  Uoyd.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  8'/i"  x  5'/^",  10  pp. 


MOCHIZUKI,  MASAHARU  1974-8 

(Device)  /  (Portrait  of  Lincoln  facing  right)  /  (1809-1865)  / 
16th  President  of  U.S.A.  /  No.  16  /  Tokyo  Lincoln  Center  / 
Report  No.  Sixteen  /  February  12,  1974  /  Tokyo  Lincoln 
Center  /  Masaharu  Mochizuki,  Director  /  2-1,  Sarugaku-cho  1- 
chome,  Chiyoda-ku,  Tokyo  Japan  /  Phone  291  —  1860  /  Mail 
address:  P.O.  Box  5001  Tokvo  International,  Tokyo  Japan  / 
(Cover  title)  /  [Printed  in  Tokyo,  Japan  in  both  Japanese  and 
English  languages.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  W%"  x  7'//',  6  (2)  pp.,  illus.  (List  of  acouisitions  tribute  write  up 
on  Abraham  Lincoln,  listings  on  Lincoln  Report  and  collected  publications  of  the 
Lincoln  Tokyo  Center.) 


LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE  FOUNDATION     1974-9 

Lincoln  Lore  /  Bulletin  of  The  Lincoln  National  Life 
Foundation  .  .  .  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor.  Published  each  / 
month  by  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801.  /  Number  1631,  January  1974  to 
Number  1636,  June  1974. 

P'older,  paper,  11"  x  8'/'  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1631,  Henry  Clav's  First 
Biographer,  January  1974;  Number  1632,  Treason  In  Indiana:  A  Review  Essay, 
February  1974,  Number  1633,  Treason  In  Indiana:  A  Review  Essav,  March  1974; 
Number  1634,  How  A  Free  People  Conduct  A  Long  War.  April  1974' Number  1635 
Miscegenation:  Broad  Farce  Or  Political  Dirty  Trick?,  Mav  1974;  Number  1636, 
Miscegenation:  Broad  Farce  Or  Political  Dirtv  Trick?,  June  1974. 
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A  HAWK  BECOMES  A  DOVE: 
Henry  Clay's  Speech  on  the  Mexican  War,  November  13,  1847 


On  January  8,  1813,  Henry  Clay  spoke  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  support  of  a  bill  to  raise  an  additional 
twenty  regiments  of  infantry  for  the  war  with  England.  It  was 
one  of  Clay's  more  vituperative  attacks  on  what  he  called  "the 
parasites  of  opposition,"  and  the  speech  said  nothing  of 
recruitment  problems,  availability  of  soldiers,  casualties,  or 
specific  military  needs.  Suggesting  that  their  previous  oppo- 
sition to  Republican  administrations  had  encouraged  the 
enemy  to  make  war  on  American  independence.  Clay  accused 
the  Federalists  of  "tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the 
colors  of  every  party,  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
unalterable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into  the  haven  of 
power."  They  were  "for  war,  and  no  restrictions,  when  the 
administration  is  for  peace,"  and  they  were  "for  peace  and 


restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war."  Thus  he 
reduced  the  arguments  used  by  the  Federalists  against  the 
War  of  1812  to  hypocritical  cant: 
When,  at  length,  foreign  nations,  perhaps,  emboldened  by 
the  very  opposition  here  made,  refused  to  listen  to  the  ami- 
cable appeals  made,  and  repeated  and  reiterated  by  admini- 
stration, to  their  justice  and  to  their  interests — when,  in 
fact,  war  with  one  of  them  became  identified  with  our 
independence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  abstain  from  it,  behold  the  opposition  becoming 
the  friends  of  peace  and  of  commerce.  They  tell  you  of  the 
calamities  of  war — its  tragical  events — the  squandering 
away  of  your  resources — the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  the  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  They  tell  you  that  honor 
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Courtesy  Amon  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

FIGURE  1.  Henry  Clay's  son  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista  just  nine  months  before  Clay  delivered  his 
speech  on  the  Mexican  War.  Ronnie  C.  Tyler  in  "The  Mexican  War:  A  Lithographic  Record"  (Southwestern  Historical 
Quarterly,  LXXVII  [July,  1973],  1-84)  says  that  Henry  R.  Robinson,  the  lithographer  of  the  above  print,  sent  Clay  a 
copy  of  the  print  and  later  published  Clay's  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  advertise  his  art.  The  battle  was  also 
instrumental  in  bringing  General  Zachary  Taylor  the  fame  which  launched  him  to  the  Whig  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1848,  a  nomination  which  Clay  himself  desired. 
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is  an  illusion! 
Of  one  Federalistopponent  who  had  criticized  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Clay  said  that,  whereas  "the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be 
hailed  as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  this  people,"  the 
F^ederalist's  name  will  "be  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  .  .  .  live 
only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto." 

Thirty-four  years  later,  on  November  13,  1847,  Henry  Clay 
spoke  to  a  mass  meeting  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  on  the 
subject  of  another  war,  the  War  with  Mexico.  Clay,  now  a 
Whig,  was  in  much  the  same  position  that  his  Federalist 
opponents  had  occupied  years  earlier,  for  the  War  with  Mexico 
was  the  work  of  President  James  K.  Polk's  Democratic 
administration.  Moreover,  Clay  himself  was  seeking  the 
haven  of  power.  Although  he  had  proclaimed  retirement  after 
his  loss  to  Polk  in  the  presidential  election  of  1844,  the  Sage  of 
Ashland  was  still  interested  in  the  presidency  and  would  soon 
make  known  his  availability  as  Whig  nominee  for  1848. 

Nevertheless,  Clay's  speech  began  with  careful  disclaimers 
of  any  political  intent;  he  was  "most  solicitous  that  not  a  soli- 
tary word  may  fall  from  me,  offensive  to  any  party  or  person 
in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Union."  After  all.  Clay  was  "in  the 
Autumn  of  life"  and  felt  "the  frost  of  Age"  (he  was  70  years 
old).  He  came  to  speak  only  reluctantly.  He  feared  for  "the 
harmony,  if  not  the  existence,  of  our  Union,"  and,  "while  a 
single  pulsation  of  the  human  heart  remains,  it  should,  if 
necessary,  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  one's  country." 

Clay  then  launched  forth  into  a  catalogue  of  the  calamities 
of  war  highly  reminiscent  of  those  which  he  denounced  Feder- 
alists for  reciting  years  before.  "In  the  sacrifice  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  waste  of  human  treasure,  in  its  losses,  and  in  its 
burdens,"  he  said,  "it  affects  both  belligerent  nations,  and  its 
sad  effects  of  mangled  bodies,  of  death,  and  of  desolation, 
endure  long  after  its  thunders  are  hushed  in  peace.  War 
unhinges  society,  disturbs  its  peaceful  and  regular  industry, 
and  scatters  poisonous  seeds  of  disease  and  immorality, 
which  continue  to  germinate  and  diffuse  their  baneful  influ- 
ence long  after  it  has  ceased.  Dazzling  by  its  glitter,  pomp,  and 
pagentry,  it  begets  a  spirit  of  wild  adventure  and  romantic 
enterprise,  and  often  disqualifies  those  who  embark  in  it,  after 
their  return  from  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  from  engaging  in 
the  industrious  and  peaceful  vocations  of  life." 

The  most  startling  statement  in  the  speech  was  Clay's 
assertion  that  he  would  not  have  voted  with  most  Whigs  for 
the  bill  which  raised  50,000  volunteers  once  the  hostilities  had 
commenced.  That  bill  also  contained  in  its  preamble  a  state- 
ment "falsely  attributing  the  commencement  of  the  War  to  the 
act  of  Mexico." 
I  have  no  doubt  [said  Clay]of  the  patriotic  motives  of  those 
who,  after  struggling  to  divest  the  bill  of  that  flagrant  error, 
found  themselves  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  But  I  must  say 
that  no  earthly  consideration  would  have  ever  tempted  or 
provoked  me  to  vote  for  a  bill,  with  a  palpable  falsehood 
stamped  on  its  face.  Almost  idolizing  truth  as  I  do,  I  never, 
never  could  have  voted  for  that  bill. 
Only  fourteen  Whigs  had  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  House  in 
1846:  only  two  Whig  Senators  opposed  the  measure.  Clay  thus 
aligned  himself,  after  the  fact,  with  the  most  radical  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  men  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  noted  for 
their  anti-slavery  convictions.  He  was  endorsing  the  votes  of 
John    Quincy    Adams,    George    Ashmun,   Joseph   Grinnel, 
Charles  Hudson,  and  D.P.  King  of  Massachusetts;  Henry 
Cranston  of  Rhode  Island;  Erastus  Culver  of  New  York;  John 
Strohm  of  Pennsylvania;  Luther  Severance  of  Maine;  and 
Joshua  Giddings,   Columbus  Delano,  Joseph  Root,  David 
Tilden,  and  Joseph  Vance  of  Ohio. 

The  "immortal  fourteen"  had  been  immediately  compared 
to  the  F'ederalists  who  had  opposed  the  War  of  1812  and 
accused  of  treason.  Clay  noted  the  charge,  and,  as  a  fervent 
supporter  of  that  earlier  war,  was  in  a  good  position  to  dismiss 
it: 

The  exceptionable  conduct  of  the  Federal  party,  during 
the  last  British  War,  has  excited  an  influence  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  present  War,  and  prevented  a  just  discri- 
mination between  the  two  Wars.  That  was  a  War  of 
National  defence,  required  for  the  vindication  of  the 
National  rights  and  honor,  and  demanded  by  theindignant 
voice  of  the  people  ....  It  wa3  a  just  War,  and  its  great 
object,  as  announced  at  the  time,  was  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailors'  Rights,"  against  the  intolerable  and  oppressive 
acts  of  British  power  on  the  ocean.  The  justice  of  the  War, 
far  from  being  denied  or  controverted,  was  admitted  by  the 
P'ederal  party,  which  only  questioned  it  on  considerations  of 


policy.  Being  deliberately  and  constitutionally  declared,  it 
was,  I  think,  their  duty  to  have  given  to  it  their  hearty 
cooperation.  But  the  mass  of  them  did  not.  They  continued 
to  oppose  and  thwart  it,  to  discourage  loans  and  enlist- 
ments, to  deny  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
march  the  militia  beyond  our  limits,  and  to  hold  a  Hartford 
Convention,  which,  whatever  were  its  real  objects,  bore  the 
aspect  of  seeking  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  itself.  They 
lost,  and  justly  lost,  the  public  confidence.  But  has  not  an 
apprehension  of  a  similar  fate,  in  a  state  of  a  case  widely 
different,  repressed  a  fearless  expression  of  their  real  senti- 
ments in  some  of  our  public  men? 
Clay  was  right.  An  extreme  statement  verifying  his  point  had 
come  from   one-time   Federalist  Justin  Butterfield.  AsKed 
whether  he  would  oppose  the  Mexican  War  as  he  had  the  War 
of  1812,  Butterfield  replied:  "No,  by  G-d,  I  opposed  one  war, 
and  it  ruined  me,  and  hence  forth  I  am  for  War,  Pestilence  and 
Famine.  "Clay  claimed,  however,  that  the  Mexican  War  was 
"no  War  of  Defence,  but  one  unnecessary  and  of  offensive 
agression."  Likewise,  the  Whig  party,  unlike  the  Federalist, 
had  been  so  restrained  in  its  opposition  that  "Far  from  inter- 
posing any  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  if  the 
Whigs  in  office  are  reproachable  at  all,  it  is  for  having  lent  too 
ready  a  facility  to  it,  without  careful  examination  into  the 
objects  of  the  War." 

Clay's  defense  of  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  the  Whig 
party  in  general  from  charges  of  Federalist  defeatism  or 
treason  glossed  over  some  complicating  factors.  When  he 
claimed  that  the  Federalists  had  opposed  the  war  only  on 
grounds  of  policy,  Clay  referred  only  to  some  Federalist  argu- 
ments atcertain  stages  in  theconflictover  the  Warof  1812.  He 
no  doubt  referred  to  the  Federalists'  concern  over  the  War's 
damage  to  shipping  interests  and  to  their  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  not  fight  England,  whatever  the  injus- 
tice of  England's  treatment  of  American  sailors  and  ships, 
because  England  was  waging  the  world's  battle  against  the 
French  imperial  despot  Napoleon.  He  ignored  the  argument 
(that  developed  after  the  war  began)  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  war  once  England  had  rescinded  the  obnoxious  orders 
which  had  caused  America's  difficulties  on  the  seas.  Word 
that  these  had  been  rescinded  reached  America  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  but  Clay  in  1813  had  simply  countered 
that  the  War  of  1812  was  like  the  American  Revolution,  "an 
example  of  a  war  began  [sic]  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for 
another." 

Clay  also  carefully  avoided  mentioning  one  of  the  objects 
for  which  the  War  of  1812  had  been  prosecuted:  acquisition  of 
Canada.  Clay  had  discussed  invading  Canada  before  1812, 
and  he  did  not  rely  on  the  argument  of  the  Revolutionary 
generation  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  would  rise  to  greet 
their  American  liberators  with  open  arms:  after  conquering 
Quebec,  Clay  speculated  in  1811,  "there  would  be  no  Euro- 
pean enemy  behind  to  be  apprehended;  but  the  people  of  the 
country  might  rise;  and  he  warned  gentlemen  who  imagined 
that  the  affections  of  the  Canadians  were  with  us  against 
trusting  too  confidently  on  a  calculation,  the  basis  of  which 
was  treason."  He  had  allowed  himself  to  think  expansively  in 
1817  too: 

Every  man  who  looks  at  the  Constitution  in  the  spirit  to 
entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an  American  statesman, 
must  elevate  his  views  to  the  height  which  this  nation  is  des- 
tined to  reach  in  the  rank  of  nations.  We  are  not  legislating 
for  this  moment  only,  or  for  the  present  generation,  or  for 
the  present  populated  limits  of  these  States;  but  our  acts 
must  embrace  a  wider  scope — reaching  northwestwardly  to 
the  Pacific,  and  more  southwardly  to  the  river  [Rio  Grande] 
del  Norte.  Imagine  this  extent  of  territory  covered  with 
sixty,  or  seventy,  or  an  hundred  millions  of  people. 
After  justifying  the  "immortal  fourteen"  and  implying  that 
other  Whigs  had  been  too  hasty  to  support  the  war,  Clay 
quickly  shifted  his  ground:  "Without  indulging  in  an  un- 
necessary retrospect  and  useless  reproaches  on  the  past,  all 
hearts  and  heads  should  unite  in  the  patriotic  endeavor  to 
bring  it  to  a  satisfactory  close."  Clay  then  advanced  a  bizarre 
constitutional  argument  that  was  defied  by  previous  Ameri- 
can experience.  He  said  that  Congress  "must .  .  .  possess  the 
authority,  at  any  time,  to  declare  for  what  purposes  it  [a  war] 
shall  be  farther  prosecuted."  All  would  have  granted,  no 
doubt,  that  the  Senate  had  such  power  in  a  negative  sense  by 
being  able  to  refuse  consent  to  war-ending  treaties  which  went 
too  far  or  failed  to  go  far  enough.  Congress,  Clay  asserted, 
could  omit  to  "proclaim  the  objects  for  which  it  [war]  was  com- 
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menced  or  has  since  been  prosecuted,"  and  then  "the  Presi- 
dent, ...  is,  necessarily,  left  to  his  own  judgment  to  decide 
upon  the  objects,  to  the  attainment  of  which  that  force  shall  be 
applied."  In  the  War  of  1812,  Clay  had  to  admit,  there  had 
been  no  such  direction,  but  the  "whole  world  knew  that  it  was 
a  War  waged  for  Free  Trade  and  Sailors'  Rights."  The  solu- 
tion now  was  simple:  "Let  it  [Congress]  resolve,  simply,  that 
the  War  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  War  of  conquest;  and,  if  a  War  of 
Conquest,  what  is  to  be  conquered.  Should  a  resolution  pass, 
disclaiming  the  design  of  Conquest,  peace  would  follow  in  less 
than  sixty  days;  if  the  President  would  conform  to  his  consti- 
tutional duty." 

Clay  made  clear  that,  if  the  vote  were  for  a  war  of  conquest, 
it  must  not  mean  the  conquest  of  all  Mexico.  Although  he  felt 
sure  that  the  United  States  had  the  requisite  power  to  conquer 
Mexico,  Clay  invoked  the  traditional  arguments  against  wars 
of  conquest.  Historical  example  was  against  it:  Caesar's  and 
Napoleon's  countries  lost  their  liberties  after  wars  of  con- 
quest sapped  their  strength.  A  standing  army  occupying  a 
foreign  country  "and  accustomed  to  trample  upon  the  liberties 
of  a  foreign  people"  would  become  ready  instruments  of  an 
ambitious  chieftan  who  desired  to  bring  about  a  coup  d'etat.  A 
country  based  on  liberty  could  not  keep  the  Mexicans  under 
military  rule,  and  annexation  was  out  of  the  question.  "Does 
any  considerate  man  believe  it  possible,"  asked  Clay,  "that 
two  such  immense  countries,  with  territories  of  nearly  equal 
extent,  with  population  so  incongruous,  so  different  in  race,  in 
language,  in  religion  and  in  laws,  could  be  blended  together  in 
one  harmonious  mass,  and  happily  governed  by  one  common 
authority?" 

Although  Clay  invoked  the  concept  of  racial  differences  to 
explain  the  poor  wisdom  of  Mexican  annexation,  he  was  more 
careful  than  other  Whigs  to  avoid  implications  that  the  Mexi- 
cans were  a  degraded  or  inferior  race.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer would  gag  in  December  at  the  thought  of  adding 
"unknown"  tribes  and  having  "many-colored  representa- 
tives" in  the  legislatures,  and  Virginia's  Richmond  Whig  in 
1846  had  found  "far  more  to  dread  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
debased  population  who  have  been  summarily  manufactured 
into  American  citizens,  than  to  hope  from  the  extension  of  our 
territorial  limits."  Clay  used  "race"  to  describe  national  pride, 
identity,  and  variety  but  eschewed  ranking  the  different 
peoples.  He  put  the  greatest  burden  not  on  differences  of  race 
or  color  but  on  "the  difficulty  of  combining  and  consolidating 
together,  conquering  and  conquered  nations." 
After  the  lapse  of  eight  hundred  years  [Clay  explained  with 
historical  examples],  during  which  the  Moors  held  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  the  indomitable  courage,  perseverance 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Spanish  race  finally  triumphed  over 
and  expelled  the  African  invaders  from  the  Peninsula.  And 
even  within  our  time,  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  when 
at  its  loftiest  height,  was  incompetent  to  subdue  and  subju- 
gate the  proud  Castillian.  And  here  in  our  own  neighbor- 
hood. Lower  Canada,  which  near  one  hundred  years  ago, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  seven  year's  War,  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain,  remains  a  foreign  land  in  the  midst 
of  the  British  provinces,  foreign  in  feelings  and  attach- 
ment, and  foreign  in  laws,  language  and  religion.  And  what 
has  been  the  fact  with  poor,  gallant,  generous  and  op- 
pressed Ireland?  Centuries  have  passed  since  the  over- 
bearing   Saxon    overran    and    subdued    the    Emerald 
Isle  ....  Insurrection  and  rebellion  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  yet,  up  to  this  time,  Ireland  remains  alien  in 
feeling,  affection  and  sympathy  toward  the  power  which 
has  so  long  borne  her  down.  Every  Irishman  hates,  with  a 
mortal  hatred,  his  Saxon  oppressor. 

Sympathy  for  Ireland  had  been  much  on  Henry  Clay's  mind 
of  late.  Newspapers  had  given  wide  coverage  to  Clay's  speech 
in  New  Orleans  earlier  in  the  year  on  the  subject  of  relief  of 
famine-stricken  Ireland.  It  had  been  more  than  a  run-of-the- 
mill  public  appearance  because  Clay  had  (privately)  blamed 
foreign  Catholic  voters  for  having  a  hand  in  defeating  him  in 
1844.  Despite  this  and  some  alleged  personal  sympathy  for 
the  Native  American  movement.  Clay  apparently  spurned 
suggestions  that  the  Whigs  cultivate  nativist  and  anti-Catho- 
lic feelings.  Clay's  discussion  of  religious  differences  between 
Mexicans  and  Americans  in  his  Lexington  speech,  though  it 
clearly  identified  Catholicism  as  a  stumbling  block  to  annexa- 
tion, was  notable  for  its  moderation  and  for  its  final  compli- 
mentary remarks  on  the  Pope: 
[Clay  compared  Mexico  and  Ireland  with  England  and 
America.]  The  Catholic  Religion  predominates  in  both  the 


former;  the  Protestant  among  both  the  latter.  Religion  has 
been  the  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  nations.  Is  there  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  would  become  so  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  if  they  were 
united  together?  Why  should  we  seek  to  interfere  with  them 
in  their  mode  of  worship  of  the  common  Saviour?  We  believe 
that  they  are  wrong,  especially  in  the  exclusive  character  of 
their  faith,  and  that  we  are  right.  They  think  that  they  are 
right  and  we  wrong.  What  other  rule  can  there  be  than  to 
leave  the  followers  of  each  religion  to  their  own  solemn 
convictions  of  conscientious  duty  toward  God?  Who  but  the 
great  Arbiter  of  the  Universe  can  judge  in  such  a  question? 
For  my  own  part,  I  sincerely  believe  and  hope,  that  those 
who  belong  to  all  the  departments  of  the  Great  Church  of 
Christ,  if,  in  truth  and  purity,  they  conform  to  the  doctrines 
which  they  profess,  will  ultimately  secure  an  abode  in  those 
regions  of  bliss  which  all  aim  finally  to  reach.  I  think  that 
there  is  no  potentate  in  Europe,  whatever  his  religion  may 
be,  more  enlightened,  or  at  this  moment  so  interesting,  as 
the  liberal  head  of  the  Papal  See. 
Despite  the  conciliatory  religious  note  which  constituted  a 
non  sequitur  in  the  remarks  on  the  Pope  (and  which  was, 
therefore,  more  probably  a  matter  of  domestic  political  rela- 
tions to  Catholic  voters  than  of  reasoned  argument  on  the 
Mexican  War),  Clay  did  add  the  degrading  remark  that  he 
feared   Mexico's  population  was  "Unprepared,  .  .  .  for  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  self-government."  "Those,  whom  God 
and  geography  have  pronounced  shall  live  asunder,"  con- 
cluded Clay,  "could  never  be  permanently  and  harmoniously 
united  together." 

Aside  from  the  practical  difficulties  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  United  States's  own  interests.  Clay  did  mention  the  moral 
problem.  Everyone  looked  upon  the  partitioning  of  Poland  as 
a  "rapacious  and  detestable  deed,"  and  Clay  feared  that  the 
United  States  did  "not  now  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of  other 
parts  of  Christendom"  because  we  too  seemed  "actuated  by  a 
spirit  of  rapacity,  and  an  inordinate  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandizement."  Clay  expressed  a  personal  wish  that  the 
United  States  gain  no  Mexican  territory  at  all  from  the  con- 
test, but  he  was  willing  to  grant  a  little  incidental  expansion: 
For  one,  I  desire  to  see  no  part  of  her  territory  torn  from  her 
by  war.  Some  of  our  people  have  placed  their  hearts  upon 
the  acquisition  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. To  us,  as  a  great  maritime  power,  it  might  prove  to  be 
of  ad  vantage  hereafter.  .  .  .To  Mexico,  which  can  never  be  a 
great  maritime  power,  it  can  never  be  of  much  advantage.  If 
we  can  obtain  it  by  fair  purchase  for  a  just  equivalent,  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  it  so  acquired.  As  whenever  the  War 
ceases,  Mexico  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  the  debts  due  our 
citizens  [incurred  before  the  war  and  defaulted],  perhaps  an 
equivalent  for  the  Bay  may  be  found  in  that  debt,  our 
Government  assuming  to  pay  to  our  citizens  whatever 
portion  of  it  may  be  applied  to  that  obj  ect.  But  it  should  form 
no  motive  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  which  I  would  not 
continue  a  solitary  hour  for  the  sake  of  that  harbor. 
Clay  was  more  willing  to  tolerate  the  sort  of  expansion  the 
North  desired  than  the  sort  the  South  desired.  He  insisted  that 
the  United  States  "disavow,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  any 
desire  on  our  part  to  acquire  any  foreign  territory  whatever, 
for  the  purpose  of  infroducing  slavery  into  it."  Here  again,  as 
in  his  apology  for  the  "immortal  fourteen,"  Clay  was  ap- 
proaching the  more  radical  elements  in  the  Northern  wing  of 
the  Whig  party  who  claimed  that  the  Mexican  War  was  a  pro- 
slavery  plot  to  gain  more  territory  for  slave  expansion  and 
eventually  more  slave-state  representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Yet  Clay  merely  approached  their  position;  he  did  not  adopt  it. 
He  added  immediately:  "I  do  not  know  that  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  entertains  such  a  wish."  Nor  did  he  mention 
specifically  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would  have  forbidden 
slavery  in  any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  To  say  that  the  United  States  should  "disabuse  the 
public  mind  in  any  quarter  of  the  Union  of  the  impression,  if  it 
anywhere  exists,  that  a  desire  for  conquest  is  cherished  for  the 
purpose  of  propagating  or  extending  Slavery"  was  not  pre- 
cisely to  say  that  slavery  would  not  be  allowed  in  anything 
acquired  by  conquest. 

Having  approached  the  Joshua  Giddingses  of  the  Northern 
wing  of  his  party.  Clay  very  quickly  repaired  his  fences  in  the 
rear.  Although  he  had  "ever  regarded  Slavery  as  a  great  evil,  a 
wrong,  for  the  present,  I  fear,  an  irremediable  wrong,  to  its 
unfortunate  victims,"  he  was,  of  course,  no  abolitionist.  More 
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than  that,  however,  Clay  hinted  that  he  might  not  be  looking 
forward  to  any  kind  of  abolition,  no  matter  how  gradual  in  the 
Deep  South.  "In  States  where  the  slaves  outnumber  the 
whites,  as  in  the  case  with  several,  the  blacks  could  not  be 
emancipated  and  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  freedom,  with- 
out becoming  the  governing  race  in  those  States.  Collisions 
and  conflicts  between  the  two  races  would  be  inevitable,  and 
after  shocking  scenes  of  rapine  and  carnage,  the  extinction  or 
expulsion  of  the  blacks  would  certainly  take  place."  Clay 
added,  "In  the  State  of  Kentucky,  near  fifty  years  ago,  I 
thought  the  proportion  of  slaves,  in  comparison  with  the 
whites,  was  so  inconsiderable  that  we  might  safely  adopt  a 
system  of  gradual  emancipation  that  would  ultimately  eradi- 
cate this  evil  in  our  State."  What  was  one  to  infer  from  this? 
The  Southerner  could  infer  that  Clay  did  not  believe  in 
immediate  emancipation  anywhere  and  that  he  believed  in 
gradual  emancipation  only  where  blacks  constituted  a  small 
part  of  the  population.  Clay  did  finally  state  that  slavery  had 
"continued,  .  .  .  for  a  period  ofmore  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
and  it  may  require  an  equal  or  longer  lapse  of  time  before  our 
country  is  entirely  rid  of  the  evil."  Clay  still  held  out  that  ulti- 
mate ideal  of  a  free  country,  but  "ultimate"  in  this  speech 
meant  almost  a  minimum  of  150  years  and  an  open-ended 
maximum. 

Every  authority  agrees  that  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican 
War  was,  as  biographer  Glyndon  Van  Deusen  puts  it,  "really 
a  bid  for  the  nomination"  for  president  in  1848.  Yet  none  has 
analyzed  the  speech  to  see  to  whom  it  was  a  bid.  Clearly,  he 
was  reaching  out  to  the  Northern  wing  of  the  Whig  party  and 
to  the  more  radical  members  of  that  wing.  No  doubt  as  Clay 
read  the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  Zachary  Taylor 
presidential  boom  was  faltering.  He  must  have  surmised  that 
it  foundered  on  the  rocks  of  Northern  discontent  with  a 
Southern-sponsored  slave-owning  candidate  whose  views  on 
slavery  were  not  widely  known.  Clay  would  reach  out  to  that 
constituency  without  totally  losing  his  Southern  moorings. 
Or  perhaps  he  may  even  have  realized  that  it  would  divorce 
him  from  the  South  more  than  ever.  In  a  confidential  letter  to 
Horace  Greeley,  Clay  suggested  that  the  speech  would  make 
"me  a  Western  man  (I  protest  being  considered  as  a  Southern 
man)  with  Northern  principles,"  but  this,  of  course,  was  what 
Greeley  as  an  anti-slavery  Northern  Whig  wanted  to  hear. 
New  York's  William  Seward  knew  the  purpose  of  the  speech. 
In  letters  to  his  wife  he  said  of  Clay's  speech  that  it  was 
"surpassingly  beautiful  and  will  affect  many  minds.  But  it  is 
too  late."  More  to  the  point,  Seward  said,  "Mr.  Clay's  notices 
of  slavery  and  of  the  extension  of  slavery  will  not  satisfy  the 
North." 

Whig  Congressman-elect  Abraham  Lincoln  was  in  Lexing- 
ton when  Clay  gave  his  speech,  and  many  historians  have 
assumed  that  he  would  not  have  missed  this,  his  only  chance 
to  hear  his  "beau  ideal  of  a  statesman"  speak  in  person.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  Lincoln  did  hear  the  speech,  how- 
ever. When  he  commended  "Mr.  Clay's  eloquence"  in  his 
eulogy  on  Clay  in  1852,  Lincoln  asserted  that  "those  who 
heard  Mr.  Clay,  never  failed  to  be  moved  by  it,  or  ever  after- 
wards, forgot  the  impression."  Yet,  Lincoln  did  not  say  that  he 
had  had  that  privilege  himself,  and  there  were  doubtless 
many  reminiscences  of  hearing  Clay's  speeches  in  print  by 
that  time. 

Nor  did  Clay's  speech  on  the  Mexican  War  notably  influ- 
ence Lincoln's  famous  speech  in  opposition  to  that  war. 
Lincoln  attacked  the  Mexican  War  in  the  House  on  January 
12,  1848,  but  he  confined  himselflargely  to  the  issue  of  aggres- 
sion. His  concern  was  with  the  legal  border  of  Texas  and,  thus, 
with  the  question  whether  hostilities  had  really  begun  on 
American  soil.  Lincoln  scrupulously  avoided  even  Clay's 
cautious  intimations  about  the  motive  behind  the  war. 
Lincoln  did  say  in  a  suggestive  tone  that  President  Polk  had 
had  "some  strong  motive — what,  I  will  not  stop  now  to  give 
my  opinion  concerning,"  but  he  never  mentioned  slavery  in 
the  speech.  Clay  addressed  his  speech  primarily  to  the 
question  of  war  aims  and  attacked  the  movement  to  acquire 
all  of  Mexico  at  great  length.  By  the  time  Lincoln  delivered  his 
speech,  Polk  had  stated  "that  the  separate  national  existence 
of  Mexico,  shall  be  maintained,"  and  he  therefore  had  less 
reason  to  attack  the  movement  Clay  had  attacked.  Still, 
Lincoln  said  little  of  the  legitimate  or  illegitimate  purposes  of 
the  war  and  mentioned  some  of  the  various  objectives 
considered  only  to  show  that  Polk  was  confused  and  had  no 
clear  purpose. 

By  February  of  1848,  if  not  before,  Lincoln  had  embraced  a 


view  of  the  proper  objectives  of  the  war.  By  that  time  Lincoln 
had  endorsed  the  "defensive-line  strategy"  according  to 
which  American  forces  were  to  assume  a  stationary  position 
along  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  southern  border  of  New  Mexico 
and  then  along  the  thirty-second  parallel.  This  not  only  would 
establish  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  Texas  border,  but,  as  Lincoln 
said,  "we  shall  probably  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity  of  taking 
some  territory"  but  none  "extending  so  far  South,  as  to 
enlarge  and  agrivate  [sjc]  the  distracting  question  of  slavery." 
Ironically,  the  defensive-line  strategy  was  largely  the  brain 
child  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  with  whom  Lincoln  was  not  often  in 
agreement,  but  Lincoln  claimed  that  Zachary  Taylor 
"declared  for,  and,  in  fact  originated,  the  defensive  line 
policy."  Herein  lies  an  irony  in  all  the  concern  over  Lincoln's 
relationship  to  Clay's  speech.  Whether  he  heard  it  or  not,  it 
failed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  him,  for  Lincoln  was  sup- 
porting the  movement  to  make  Zachary  Taylor  the  Whig 
presidential  nominee  at  least  as  early  as  December  10,  1847. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  Preparation  of  the  above  analysis  of 
Henry  Clay's  speech  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  the  following  works:  Glyndon  G.  Van  Deusen,  The  Life 
of  Henry  Clay  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1937);  George  Raw- 
lings  Poage,  Henry  Clay  and  the  Whig  Party  (Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1936);  Samuel  Ehot  Mori- 
son,  Frederick  Merk,  and  Frank  Friedel,  Dissent  in  Three 
American  Wars  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1970);  James  F.  Hopkins,  ed..  The  Papers  of  Henry  Clay, 
Volume  I:  The  Rising  Statesman,  1797-1814  ([Lexington]: 
University  of  Kentucky  Press,  1959);  John  H.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Polk's  War:  American  Opposition  and  Dissent,  1846-1848 
([Madison]:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1973);  and  G.S. 
Borit,  "A  Question  of  Political  Suicide:  Lincoln's  Opposition 
to  the  Mexican  War,"  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society,  LXVII  (February,  1974),  79-100. 


From  the  Lincoln  National  Lifr  foundation 

FIGURE  2.  Henry  Clay  as  he  looked  about  three 
years  after  he  delivered  his  speech  against  the  Mexican 
War  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Though  seventy  when  he 
delivered  the  speech,  Clay  made  a  bid  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  the  next  year  and  was  elected 
Senator  when  he  was  seventy-two.  At  seventy-three 
he  played  a  prominent  role  in  bringing  about  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  He  was  seventy-five  when  he 
died  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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DID  LINCOLN  CAUSE  LOGAN'S  DEFEAT? 


Until  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  party,  Illinois  was  a 
Democratic  state.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  served  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (1847-1849),  he  was 
the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois,  and 
his  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict gained  the  reputation  of 
being  the  banner  Whig  district 
in  the  state.  In  the  next  Con- 
gress, Illinois  again  sent  only 
one  Whig,  but  this  man,  Lin- 
coln's friend  Edward  D.  Baker, 
won  in  another  district.  The 
Seventh  fell  to  the  Democrats 
in  the  congressioned  election 
following  Lincoln's  election. 
Another  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  former  law  partner 
Stephen  Trigg  Logan,  was  the 
Whig  candidate  who  went 
down  to  defeat  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  and 
many  historians  have  said  that 
the  burden  of  Congressman 
Lincoln's  unpopular  record  of 
opposition  to  the  Mexican  War 
doomed  Logan's  chance  of 
victory. 

The  dates  involved  in  this 
problem  are  confusing  to  the 
modem  reader  and  should  be 
explained  here  before  discuss- 
ing the  election.  Doubtless 
many  a  modern  voter  gasped 
when  television  announcers  re- 
ported, along  with  the  results  of 
the  recent  Presidential  pri- 
mary in  Pennsylvania,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty- 
two  primaries  to  go  before  the 
November  elections.  Nine- 
teenth-century American 
voters  experienced  a  similarly 
endless  churning  of  the  politi- 
cal cauldron  every  year.  There 
were  no  Presidentiad  pri- 
maries, of  course,  but  election 
dates  were  not  systematized 
and  elections  were  occurring  at 
all  times  somewhere  in  the 
United   States.   The  elections 
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The  "Dead  District "  Redeemed!!      . 
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State  Register  Office,  August  9. 
It  atfurds  us  licdrt-fejt  gratification  to  announce  to  our  friends  that 
tlie  "dead  district'"  is  redeemed  from  the  tliratdom  of  whigery.  Nobly 
have  our  friends  performed  their  duty  and  most  nobly  have  their  gal- 
lant exertions  been  rei)aid!  We  can  say  no  more  now,  but  give  a  state- 
nlent  of  the  majorities  below,  which  the'oliicial-rcUirns  will  not  material- 
ly change.     Huzza  for  Cass  and  Eutler,  Harri?  and  Victory!! 
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which  sent  Lincoln  and  his  col- 
leagues to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  held  over  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year  and  three  months. 
Lincoln's  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est. He  was  elected  early  in  Au- 
gust of  1846,  but  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  House  until 
December  of  1847.  Louisiana, 
by  contrast,  held  its  election  for 
representatives  to  the  same 
Congress  in  November  of  1847, 
just  a  month  before  Congress 
convened.  There  were  not  even 
standardizations  by  region. 
Though  Lincoln  was  elected  in 
August  of  1846,  neighboring 
Indiana  chose  Lincoln's  Hoos- 
ier  colleagues  a  full  year  later, 
in  August  of  1847. 

Stephen  Logan's  ill-starred 
election  day,  then,  was  Au- 
gust 7,  1848.  Three  months 
later  Illinois  voters  returned  to 
the  polls  to  select  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  either  Demo- 
crat Lewis  Cass  or  Whig  Zach- 
ary  Taylor.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  remained  in 
Washington  after  Congress  ad- 
journed on  August  14,  1848,  to 
help  the  Whig  Central  Com- 
mittee with  the  national  Whig 
campaign.  Illinois  Whigs  chose 
him  as  an  Assistant  Elector  on 
August  23,  1848.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  chosen  to 
make  speeches  in  Taylor's  be- 
half in  Illinois.  Despite  the 
choice  as  Assistant  Elector, 
Congressman  Lincoln  remain- 
ed in  Washington  throughout 
August  and  travelled  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  September  to  cam- 
paign for  Taylor.  Time  was 
growing  short  to  fulfill  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Elector  in 
Illinois,  so  Lincoln  went  direct- 
ly to  Albany  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  then  to  Buffalo,  from 
which  he  took  a  steamer  across 
the  Great  Lakes  to  Illinois.  By 
October  6,  he  was  delivering  a 
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speech  in  Chicago.  On  October  10, 1848,  he  arrived  in  Spring- 
field to  campaign  for  Taylor  in  his  own  district.  By  the  first 
week  in  December,  Congressman  Lincoln  had  returned  to 
Washington  to  attend  the  short  (or  lame-duck)  session  of  Con- 
gress. This  session  met  before  the  President  (elected  in 
November)  took  office  on  March  5,  1849  (normally,  the  date 
was  March  4,  but  in  1849  that  day  was  a  Sunday  and  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  the  inaugural  ceremonies). 

The  local  Democrats  were  jubilant  when  Logan  lost  to 
Thomas  L.  Harris.  Immediately,  they  crowed  that  Lincoln's 
record  was  unpopular  with  the  people  of  central  Illinois.  Re- 
ferring to  Lincoln's  so-called  Spot  Resolutions,  which  had 
demanded  that  President  Polk  point  out  the  specific  spot  of 
allegedly  American  soil  on  which  American  blood  had  been 
shed  to  initiate  the  Mexican  War,  the  Illinois  State  Register 
claimed  that  the  "spot"  was  at  last  "wiped  out."  "When  Lin- 
coln was  elected,"  said  the  Democratic  newspaper,  "he  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  war  before  the 
people,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  first  speech  in  Congress. 
Therefore  the  people  of  the  seventh  Congressional  district  are 
not  responsible  for  the  anti-war  speeches  and  anti-war  votes" 
of  their  Whig  congressman.  "But,"  the  Register  went  on,  "it 
was  otherwise  in  relation  to  Logan.  He  had  committed  him- 
self in  the  legislature  against  the  war,  and  his  sentiments 
were  well  known  to  the  people,  —  and  they  promptly  rejected 
him.  This  proves  that.  .  .they  are  patriotic,  true  lovers  of  their 
country." 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  interpret  the  results  that  way,  of 
course.  Writing  on  August  28,  1848,  to  William  Schouler,  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan  was 
defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no  particu- 
lars from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the  road 
home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a  full  turn 
out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  I'he  most  I  can 
now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without  good  cause,  as  I 
think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan,  and  some  of  them  so 
wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the  other  hand  Harris  was 
a  Major  of  the  war,  and  fought  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought  with  him.  These  two 
facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell  the  whole  story.  That 
there  is  any  political  change  against  us  in  the  district  I  can- 
not believe;  because  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to  every  county  of 
the  district  for  an  account  of  changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got 
the  names  of  four  against  us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to 
predict,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found 
right  side  up  again  in  November. 
In  a  debunker's  rush  to  judgment,  historians  have  called  this 
letter  evasive  and  concluded  that  Lincoln  was  the  cause  of 
Logan's  defeat. 

"In  the  Seventh  District,"  Albert  Beveridge  declared  flatly, 
"Logan  ran  on  Lincoln's  record  and  was  badly  beaten."  It 
"would  have  hurt  Logan  had  he  taken  the  stump  for  him  at 
that  time;  for,  .  .  .  Lincoln's  popularity  at  home  had  been  seri- 
ously impaired,  if  indeed  it  were  not  for  the  moment  de- 
stroyed." His  reception  when  he  did  come  to  work  for  Taylor 
was,  according  to  Beveridge,  dismal: 

Finally  he  reached  home,  but  no  mention  of  his  arrival 
was  made  in  any  paper.  What  further  part  he  took  in  the 
campaign  in  Illinois  does  not  appear,  except  that  at  one 
meeting  in  a  small  town  in  Sangamon  County,  just  before 
the  Presidential  election,  the  crowd  was  unfriendly  and  a 
Democratic  speaker  handled  him  roughly.  As  we  have  seen, 
Logan  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  August  elections.  The 
result  of  Lincoln's  first  session  in  Congress  had  been  a  poli- 
tical revolution  among  his  constituents,  and,  ...  he  return- 
ed to  Washington  a  dispirited  man. 

The  atmosphere  of  rejection  and  isolation  which  Beveridge 
conjured  up  by  saying  that  Lincoln's  arrival  went  unnoticed, 
that  only  one  recorded  speech  was  made  (and  that  in  a 


"small"  town),  and  that  Lincoln  was  "a  dispirited  man"  be- 
came even  more  pronounced  in  Donald  W.  Riddle's  Congress- 
man Abraham  Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1957).  He  called  the  election  "the  ultimate  repudiation  of  Lin- 
coln's stand  on  the  Mexican  War — not  by  Democrats  only,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  but  by  Whigs."  Although  Riddle 
noted  that  Lincoln  made  many  speeches  for  Taylor  after  his 
return  to  Illinois  and  the  Seventh  Congressional  District 
(these  had  somehow  escaped  Beveridge's  notice),  he  read 
political   disaster  into   their  reception.   After  giving   two 
speeches  near  Springfield  (in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg, 
the  county  seats  respectively  of  Morgan  and  Menard  Coun- 
ties), Lincoln  "beat  a  strategic  retreat,"  concluding  "that  no 
good  purpose  was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this 
part  of  the  district."  Riddle  added: 
What  is  most  curious  of  all  he  made  no  speech  in  Spring- 
field. The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  Lincoln  was  so  un- 
popular in  Springfield  and  its  environs  that  although  he 
was  an  official  party  spokesman  it  was  inadvisable  for  him 
to  speak  there. 
Lincoln  left  for  the  northern  part  of  the  district  where  third- 
party  Free  Soil  sentiment  was  strong. 

Why  did  Lincoln  retreat  from  the  Springfield  area?  This  is 
Riddle's  explanation: 
...  he  made  only  two  speeches  in  his  home  neighborhood. 
In  these  he  was  roughly  handled.  He  spoke  at  Beardstown 
on  October  19.  Two  days  later  he  spoke  in  Jacksonville. 
There  his  platform  opponent,  Murray  McConnel,  attacked 
Lincoln  for  his  war  attitude,  asserting  that  Lincoln  had  mis- 
represented his  constituents.  Lincoln  was  sufficiently  stung 
to  reply.  He  refused  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  his  consti- 
tuents had  favored  the  war.  This  was  an  extremely  vulner- 
able defense,  and  McConnel  pounced  upon  it:  how,  then,  did 
Lincoln  explain  his  party's  defeat  in  the  recent  Congres- 
sional election?  The  State  Register  w;::s  informed  by  its 
Jacksonville  correspondent  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  by 
McConnel.  "Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this 
part  of  the  country  to  make  speeches,"  the  Morgan  County 
writer  concluded. 

Lincoln  spoke  in  Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County  while  attending  court  there  on  October  23.  This-time 
the  State  Register  claimed  he  was  "used  up"  by  William  Fer- 
guson. It  appears  that  Lincoln  concluded  that  no  good  pur- 
pose was  served  by  his  continuing  to  speak  in  this  part  of 
the  district. 
Riddle  judged  that  Lincoln  had  very  little  clout  in  the  north  as 
well: 
It  was  no  encomium  of  his  success  as  an  Assistant  Elector 
[that  Illinois  went  for  Cass  instead  of  Taylor].  The  vote  in 
Putnam  County  [in  the  northern  part  of  Lincoln's  district] 
was  despite  his  major  argument — that  slavery  restriction 
would  be  furthered  by  electing  Taylor.  In  view  of  what  had 
occurred  in  Jacksonville  and  Petersburg  Lincoln  could  not 
easily  have  concluded  that  he  had  won  many  votes  for  his 
candidate. 

It  should  make  us  suspicious  to  find  the  same  conclusions 
buttressed  by  the  opposite  evidence.  Beveridge's  claim  that 
Lincoln  was  unpopular  was  based  on  Lincoln's  delivering  so 
few  speeches  for  Taylor  in  his  district.  Riddle  found  that  Lin- 
coln did  deliver  many  speeches  in  his  district  but  concluded,  if 
anything  more  tenaciously,  that  Lincoln  was  unpopular  with 
his  own  constituents. 

To  cling  to  Beveridge's  conclusion,  then.  Riddle  had  to  do 
two  things.  First,  he  had  to  say  that  the  speeches  which  news- 
papers reported  were  reported  unfavorably.  Second,  he  had  to 
say  that  the  unreported  speeches  had  no  political  effect  or  the 
opposite  political  effect  from  that  intended  by  Lincoln.  Thus 
the  reader  learns  that  Lincoln  was  "used  up"  at  Beardstown 
and  Jacksonville  and  that  he  failed  to  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide 
in  the  north,  especially  in  Putnam  County. 
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The  first  contention  is  based  on  a  hostile  witness;  Riddle 
referred  to  reports  of  speeches  in  Democratic  newspapers. 
Democratic  newspapers  without  exception  reported  that 
Whig  speakers  were  "used  up"  by  Democratic  ones;  Whig 
papers  always  found  precisely  the  opposite  to  be  the  case.  It 
was  Lincoln's  misfortune  that  only  the  Democratic  report  of 
his  speech  survived. 

Riddle  could  still  plead  that  he  used  the  only  evidence  avail- 
able. Such  would  also  be  his  plea  in  the  case  of  the  speeches  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  district.  There  are  no  reports,  hostile 
or  friendly,  of  these  speeches,  so  the  historian  must  rely  on  the 
only  evidence  available:  the  results  on  election  day  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  election  statistics.  The  figures  for  the  two  elec- 
tions are  printed  below: 

CONGRESSIONAL  (AUGUST)  PRESIDENTIAL  (NOVEMBER) 


COUNTY 

HARRIS 

LOGAN 

CASS 

TAYLOR 

VANBUREJ 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Dem.) 

(Whig) 

(Free  Soil) 

Cass 

656 

650 

724 

761 

11 

Logan 

399 

417 

369 

465 

4 

Marshall 

341 

244 

322 

304 

41 

Mason 

452 

336 

403 

391 

7 

Menard 

648 

570 

488 

605 

1 

Morgan 

1,322 

1,264 

1,309 

1,372 

139 

Putnam 

238 

219 

185 

266 

299 

Sangamon 

1,386 

1,649 

1,336 

1,943 

47 

Scott 

662 

616 

649 

798 

15 

Tazewell 

678 

899 

593 

1,097 

96 

Woodford 

419 

231 

309 

166 

52 

7,201 

7,095 

6,687 

8,168 

712 

Lincoln  did  not  stem  the  Free  Soil  tide  in  Putnam  County, 
which  went  for  Van  Buren.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  the  northern  counties,  Putnam,  Woodford,  and  Marshall, 
had  the  Free  Soil  virus,  that  Lincoln  visited  a  II  of  them  as  well 
as  Tazewell,  that  Marshall  and  Woodford  went  for  Cass  by 
smaller  majorities  than  they  had  gone  for  Harris,  and  that 
Tazewell  went  for  Taylor  by  a  much  greater  majority  than  it 
had  turned  out  for  Logan.  In  other  words,  it  seems  only  fair  to 
say  that,  whereas  Lincoln  may  not  have  helped  much  in  Put- 
nam, he  certainly  did  not  hurt  anything  in  Tazewell,  Mar- 
shall, or  Woodford. 

It  also  seems  fair  to  apply  the  same  test  of  election  results  to 
Lincoln's  speeches  which  were  reported  as  disasters  by  the 
Democratic  press.  The  fullest  report  stemmed  from  the  Jack- 
sonville speech,  which  was  reported  in  this  way  by  the  Illi- 
nois State  Register: 

Mr.  McConnel  then  took  up  a  copy  of  the  journal  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  of  January  last,  and 
showed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  General  Taylor  and  his  brave  comrades  for  his 
and  their  conduct  at  the  battle  ofBeuna  Vista,  until  he  had 
first  voted  an  amendment  thereto,  that  this  battle  was 
fought  in  a  war  unconstitutionally  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  President.  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
compared  his  conduct  in  that  vote  with  his  conduct  and 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with 
spirit  and  vigor  before  he  left  home  and  while  canvassing 
for  the  office  of  representative  in  Congress.  He  asked  if  Mr. 
Lincqln  did  not  know  when  he  gave  that  vote  that  he  was 
misrepresenting  the  wishes  of  the  patriotic  people  of  this 
district,  and  did  he  do  so  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Polk  or  some 
whig  leader.  In  the  midst  of  the  shower  of  fire  that  fell 
around  him,  Lincoln  cried  out,  "No,  I  did  not  know  it,  and 
don't  believe  it  yet."  As  quick  as  thought  McConnel  pointed 
to  the  August  election  as  an  evidence  that  he  had  so  mis- 
represented his  people,  and  to  that  most  foul  slander  upon 
our  district  was  mainly  owing  Logan's  defeat  for  Congress. 
The  people  were  tired  of  having  their  patriotism  and  love  of 
country  so  shamefully  misrepresented  by  whig  Congress- 


man and  misunderstood  by  the  American  people,  and  they 
rose  in  their  might  and  cast  aside  the  men  that  disregarded 
the  wishes  of  those  who  put  them  in  power.  Lincoln 
crouched  in  silence  beneath  the  blows  that  fell  thick  and 
fast  around  him,  and  his  friends  held  down  their  heads  in 
shame. 

Lincoln  has  made  nothing  by  coming  to  this  part  of  the 
country  to  make  speeches.  He  had  better  have  stayed  away. 
Riddle  agreed  in  substance  with  the  Democrats,  though  not  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  a  "shower  of  fire"  fell  around  Lin- 
coln or  that  he  "crouched  in  silence." 

What,  though,  would  happen  if  one  applied  the  same  test  to 
this  speech  that  is  used  for  Lincoln's  northern  tour?  Jackson- 
ville was  in  Morgan  County.  The  Whigs  always  had  factional 
problems  in  Morgan.  It  was  the  only  possible  challenger  to 
Sangamon's  leadership  in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, turning  out  only  about  350  -  500  fewer  votes  than  Sanga- 
mon's whopping  3,000  or  so  votes.  When  Harris  beat  Logan  in 
August,  Morgan  County,  which  had  gone  for  Clay  over  Polk 
in  1844,  went  for  the  Democrat  by  58  votes.  Lincoln  visited 
Morgan,  and  it  went  for  Taylor  by  63  votes  in  November.  It 
would  be  a  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  fallacy  to  say  Lincoln 
caused  the  change,  but  it  at  least  deserves  mention  and  the 
same  weight  assigned  to  the  vote  in  Putnam  after  Lincoln's 
appearance  in  that  county. 

Ignoring  all  partisan  evidence  from  Democratic  news- 
papers and  disregarding  the  charges  of  Beveridge  and  Riddle, 
one  could  draw  a  very  different  picture  of  Lincoln's  relation- 
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Stephen  T.  Logan  was,  according  to  William  Herndon, 
"small— short— thin— and  squarely  put  up  and  angu- 
larly built,  running  in  figure  and  features  to  sharp  keen 
points,  lance  like  ....  He  is  fraily  built— a  froth  net- 
work—nervous—quick—uneasy—restless ....  his 
voice  is  sharp  and  shrill— 'squeaky  &  squealy.'" 
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ship  with  his  constituents.  Stephen  T.  Logan  lost  the  congres- 
sional election  in  August  to  war  hero  Thomas  L.  Harris. 
Thinking  him  on  his  way  after  Congress  recessed  on  the  14th, 
local  Whigs  chose  incumbent  Congressman  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  August  27  as  Assistant  Elector  to  make  speeches  in 
November  for  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  chose  to  work  for  the 
national  campaign  first  and  then  came  home  in  October  to 
help  out  the  Taylor  cause  in  his  own  district.  He  made  about 
eight  speeches  in  Taylor's  behalf  in  the  district.  Every  county 
except  Woodford  that  Lincoln  visited  turned  out  more  Whig 
voters  for  Taylor  than  it  had  for  Logan  three  months  earlier. 
This  is  not  necessarily  proof  of  Lincoln's  prowess  as  a  cam- 
paigner, but  it  is  proof  of  his  political  acumen.  He  had  pre- 
dicted in  August  that  the  upset  of  Logan  by  Harris  did  not 
indicate  any  permanent  reversal  of  political  fortunes  for  the 


Seventh  District's  Whig  majority.  He  knew  and  stated  flatly 
that  the  district  would  be  found  in  Taylor's  column  in  Novem- 
ber. What  role  his  own  speaking  efforts  played  in  this  is 
impossible  to  determine,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  a 
detriment. 

It  is  even  harder  to  say  what  role  Lincoln's  reputation 
played  in  Logan's  defeat  than  to  say  what  role  his  presence 
and  political  activity  played  in  Taylor's  victory  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District.  All  that  can  be  said,  within  the  con- 
fines of  Lincoln  Lore's  limited  pages,  is  that  there  is  no  indi- 
cation that  Lincoln's  physical  presence  in  the  district  had  any 
dampening  effect  on  Whig  political  fortunes  in  October  or 
November,  1848.  One  must  wonder,  then,  how  Lincoln  could 
have  been  more  dangerous  to  Whig  success  just  three  months 
earlier  while  he  was  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  Washington. 


THE   SiiVENTH   CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT 

Lincoln   Campaign   Speeclies    for  Taylor,    October,    1848 


1.  Jacksonville    (MORGAN) 

2.  Beardsto\\m    (CASS) 

3.  Petersburg    O'ENARD) 

4.  Tremont    (TAZEWELL) 

5.  Washington    (TAZEWELL) 

6.  Metamora    (WOODFORl)) 

7.  Lacon  (MARSHALL) 

8.  Magnolia  (PUTNAM) 

9.  Hennepin  (PUTNAM) 
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Some  Curiosities  of  a  Congressional  Career 


Abraham  Lincoln's  brief  career  as  a  member  of  Congress  re- 
mains a  poorly  understood  chapter  of  his  life.  The  fundamen- 
tal problem  is  one  of  documentation.  Lincoln  apparently  did 
not  save  his  papers  from  his  stay  in  Congress.  Other  than 
fragments  and  drafts  for  speeches,  most  of  the  letters  and 
documents  for  this  two-year  period  are  in  institutional  collec- 
tions other  than  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  or  still  in  private  hands  of  collectors  or  of 
lucky  descendants  of  recipients  of  letters  from  Congressman 
Lincoln.  The  record  is  therefore  sketchy  and  imperfect,  and 
the  student  lacks  any  feel  for  the  kind  of  mail  Lincoln  got  from 
his  friends,  advisors,  and  constituents.  Even  less  is  known 
about  his  Washington  life,  where  there  was  less  necessity  for 
exchanging  letters  and  conversation  sufficed  to  get  business 
done. 

Donald  W.  Riddle 
wrote  a  solid  mono- 
graph on  the  subject 
twenty  years  ago  (Con- 
gressman Abraham 
Lincoln  [Urbana:  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press, 
1957]).  However,  Pro- 
fessor Riddle  was  pre- 
occupied with  the  no- 
tion that  Lincoln's 
career  in  Congress 
nearly  ruined  him  polit- 
ically because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that 
Lincoln  was  as  yet  only 
a  follower  and  not  a 
leader,  and  that  Lin- 
coln achieved  great- 
ness only  after  1854. 
Coupled  with  William 
Herndon's  earlier  as- 
sertions along  the  same 
lines.  Riddle's  book 
helped  kill  interest  in 
this  part  of  Lincoln's 
life.  No  writer  could  see 
room  for  another  full- 
scale  book  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  seemed 
to  be  little  to  learn 
about  Lincoln's  later 
career  from  this  rather 
sour  and  lackluster 
episode. 

Opposition  to  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  revived  in- 
terest in  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  the  Mexi- 
can War.  Early  mani- 


festations of  this  (like  the  play,  The  Night  Thoreau  Spent  in 
Jail)  were  superficial  and  tended  to  be  mostly  cases  of  special 
pleading  for  modern  political  causes.  But  G.  S.  Boritt's,  "A 
Question  of  Political  Suicide:  Lincoln's  Opposition  to  the 
Mexican  War"  {Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety, LXVII  [February,  1974],  79-100),  served  to  reopen  serious 
debate  over  the  success  of  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress.  It  also 
suggested  that  in  political  "pragmatism"  and  "the  politics  of 
morality,"  there  were  clear  links  with  the  later  statesman's 
career. 

Scholars  are  not  as  sure  that  they  clearly  understand  the 
story  of  Lincoln's  term  in  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
they  used  to  be,  and  incidents  in  that  career  once  again  look 
interesting  and  seem  to  demand  new  explanations.  The  fol- 
lowing     are      three 
curious    events    which 
have     not    been     ex- 
plained by  the  existing 
literature    and    which 
seem  to  call  for  more  ex- 
ploration   by    Lincoln 
students. 


I.  Lincoln  Discredits 

a  Candidate 

for  Opposing  War 
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FIGURE  1 .  Martin  Van  Buren  ( 1 782- 1862)  lived  long  enough  to  wit- 
ness Lincoln's  Presidency.  Among  the  surviving  former  Presi- 
dents (Van  Buren,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan),  he  had  the  highest  regard 
for  Lincoln. 


In  1840,  Lincoln  ac- 
tively supported  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison's 
bid  for  the  Presidency 
against  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Lincoln  was 
serving  his  last  term  in 
the  Illinois  House,  and 
his  law  partner  John  T. 
Stuart  was  in  Washing- 
ton, serving  a  term  in 
the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. On  January 
20,  Lincoln  wrote 
Stuart  asking  that  he 
"send  .  .  .  every  thing 
you  think  will  be  a  good 
'war-club.'"  He  asked 
specifically  for  "as 
many  copies  of  the  life 
of  Harrison"  as  Stuart 
could  spare.  He  added: 
"Be  verry  sure  to  pro- 
cure and  send  me  the 
Senate  Journal  of  New 
York  of  September 
1814.  I  have  a  news- 
paper    article     which 
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says  that  that  document  proves  that  Van  Buren  voted  against 
raisin[g]  troops  in  the  last  war."  He  was  still  hunting  for  the 
right  evidence  in  April,  when  he  wrote  Richard  F.  Barrett,  ab- 
sent from  Illinois  on  businessinNew  York,  "I  wouldbegladif 
you  could  .  .  .  procure  the  Journal  of  the  New  York  Senate  for 
the  fall  session  of  1812."  A  newspaper  report  of  a  political 
speech  Lincoln  gave  in  May  indicates  that  be  had  found  what 
he  desired  and  was  using  it  to  good  effect:  "He  then  reviewed 
the  political  course  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  especially  .  .  .  his 
Janus-faced  policy  in  relation  to  the  war.  In  this  part  of  his 
speech  Mr.  Lincoln  was  particularly  felicitous,  and  the  fre- 
quent and  spontaneous  bursts  of  applause  from  the  People, 
gave  evidence  that  their  hearts  were  with  him." 

Although  Lincoln  was  seeking  "war-clubs,"  at  least  two 
things  are  notable  about  his  search.  First,  he  searched  dili- 
gently enough  to  enable  us  to  call  his  enterprise  "research." 
He  found  a  reference  in  a  newspaper,  but  he  apparently  did 
not  use  it  without  verifying  it.  For  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained shortly,  that  reference  certainly  proved  to  be  er- 
roneous, and  Lincoln  then  sought  another  reference  which 
might  suggest  the  same  issue.  He  went  to  some  trouble  to  pro- 
cure the  references,  which  were  not  available  in  book-starved 
Illinois  (even  the  capital  of  Illinois  failed  to  hold  copies  of  the 
records  of  the  debates  in  the  New  York  Legislature  and  the 
New  York  constitutional  convention,  held  less  than  twenty 
years  previously!).  Second,  he  not  only  worked  carefully  and 
hard,  but  he  was  also  careful  to  keep  his  "war-clubs"  within 
the  bounds  of  truth.  Lincoln  began  by  thinking  Van  Buren 
had  voted  against  raising  troops  for  the  War  of  1812.  In  the 
end,  he  apparently  accused  Van  Buren  only  of  a  "Janus-faced 
policy  in  relation  to  the  war." 

Lincoln  thus  molded  his  accusations  in  accordance  with  the 
historical  record.  Martin  Van  Biuren  had  been  a  first-term 
state  senator  in  New  York  in  1812.  That  was  not  only  a  Presi- 
dential election  year  but  also  the  year  a  war  started,  and  in 
that  combination  there  lay  trouble  for  young  Van  Buren.  In 
politics,  he  was  a  Jeffersonian  Republican,  and  the  War  of 
1812  was  a  Republican  war,  opposed  principally  by  members 
of  the  Federalist  party.  In  New  York,  however,  the  RepubH- 
cans  were  badly  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  was  led 
by  DeWitt  Clinton  and  the  other,  by  local  followers  of  the 
Republican  President,  James  Madison.  Madison  ran  for  re- 
election in  1812.  Clinton  was  an  aspirant  to  the  Presidency  in 
1812,  also,  and  he  became,  therefore,  an  opponent  of  Madi- 
son's war. 

In  New  York,  Presidential  electors  were  still  chosen  by  the 
state  legislature  rather  than  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Van 
Buren,  who  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  the  Clinton  faction, 
faced  as  his  first  legislative  duty  a  special  session  to  choose 
New  York's  electors.  And  he  faced  a  miserable  choice  between 
his  local  party  leader  (in  a  vote  that  would  be  called  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  President's  declaration  of  war  on  Britain)  and  his 
national  party  head,  who  was  the  bitter  personal  rival  of  the 
local  party  head.  Van  Buren  immediately  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  and  engineered  an  electoral  delegation  pledged  com- 
pletely to  Clinton.  When  he  wrote  his  autobiography  many 
years  later,  he  admitted  that  it  was  a  mistake.  It  gave  him  a 
reputation  as  an  opponent  of  the  war,  a  reputation  which  he 
fought  ever  after. 

The  reputation  was,  apparently,  unmerited.  As  soon  as  Van 
Buren  broke  with  Clinton  in  February,  1813,  he  wrote  a 
scorching  defense  of  the  war,  callingits  opponents  "puny  poli- 
ticians" who  thought  the  voters  "accessible"  through  their 
"fears  .  .  .  and  pockets."  He  compared  them  to  Tories. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress? 
The  Democrats  in  1848  would  do  just  what  the  Republicans 
did  in  1813;  Whigs  became  Tories,  traitors,  and  "blue-Hght 
Federalists"  (so  named  for  the  lights  along  the  coast  that  shone 
from  Federalist  homes  to  direct  the  British  fleet  ashore).  It  is 
often  assumed  that  Lincoln  was  somehow  naive  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  war,  that  he  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  trouble  he 
could  be  getting  into  as  he  docilely  followed  the  lead  of  the 
Eastern  Whigs.  Surely  this  cannot  be  so.  Lincoln  went  into  the 
fray  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  as  the  expression  goes;  he  knew 
exactly  how  dangerous  any  kind  of  opposition  to  a  country's 
wars  could  be  to  any  political  career.  He  knew  that  politicians 
would  scan  his  record  for  votes  against  the  soldiers  of  the 
fatherland.  Whatever  the  merit  of  his  stand  and  whatever  the 


consequences,  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  was 
not  entirely  the  awkward  first  steps  of  a  neophyte. 

II.  Veteran  Whigs  Who  Were 
Also  "Mexican"  Whigs 

Democrats  called  the  Whigs  "Mexican"  Whigs  for  giving 
"aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemy  (President  Polk  himself  used 
that  language  suggestive  of  the  Constitution's  definition  of 
treason;  his  followers  often  simply  call  Whigs  "traitors").  Lin- 
coln explained  the  Whig  party's  stand  to  his  puzzled  law  part- 
ner, William  Herndon,  this  way: 
The  locos  are  untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impression 
that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part  in  the  war,  do,  of 
necessity,  approve  the  Presidents  conduct  in  the  beginning 
of  it;  but  the  whigs  have,  from  the  beginning,  made  and  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the  very  first  act,  nearly 
all  the  whigs  voted  against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war 
existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all  of  them  voted 
for  the  supplies.  As  to  the  whig  men  who  have  participated 
in  the  war,  so  far  as  they  have  spoken  to  my  hearing,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  denounce,  as  unjust,  the  Presidents  conduct 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  do  not  suppose  that  such 
denunciation,  is  dictated  by  undying  hatred  to  them  .... 
There  are  two  such  whigs  on  this  floor.  Col.  Haskell,  and 
Major  Gaines.  The  former,  fought  as  a  Col.  by  the  side  of 
Col.  Baker  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  stands  side  by  side  with  me, 
in  the  vote  [on  the  Ashmun  amendment,  declaring  the  war 
"unconstitutional  and  unnecessary"],  that  you  seem  to  be 
dissatisfied  with.  The  latter,  the  history  of  whose  capture 
with  Cassius  Clay,  you  well  know,  had  not  arrived  here 
when  that  vote  was  given;  but  as  I  understand,  he  stands 
ready  to  give  just  such  a  vote,  whenever  an  occasion  shall 
present.  Baker  too,  who  is  now  here,  says  the  truth  is  un- 
doubtedly that  way,  and  whenever  he  shall  speak  out,  he 
will  say  so.  Col.  Donaphin  [sic]  too,  the  favourite  whig  of 
Missouri,  and  who  over  ran  all  Northern  Mexico,  on  his  re- 
turn home  in  a  public  speech  at  St.  Louis,  condemned  the  ad- 
ministration in  relation  to  the  war  as  I  remember.  G.  T.  M. 
Davis,  who  has  been  through  almost  the  whole  war,  de- 
clares in  favour  of  Mr.  Clay,  from  which  I  infer  that  he 
adopts  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Clay,  generally  at  least.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  heard  of  but  one  whig,  who  has  been  to 
the  war,  attempting  to  justify  the  President's  conduct.  That 
one  is  Capt.  Bishop,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  and  a 
very  clever  fellow. 
A  month  and  a  half  later,  he  used  the  same  argument  on 
Usher  F.  Linder. 

Again,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  Congressman's  dili- 
gent research.  This  is  an  imposing  list  of  Whig  veterans,  one 
which  cannot  be  found  even  in  the  most  recent  literature  on 
the  subject.  Yet  again,  there  is  a  matter  of  factual  accuracy 
involved  —  were  these  men  truly  as  critical  of  the  war  ( a  war  of 
conquest  entered  upon  to  gain  votes  was  Lincoln's  descrip- 
tion of  it)  as  Congressman  Lincoln?  Acquaintance  with  the 
newspapers  of  the  period  will  certainly  prompt  this  question, 
for  many  Democratic  papers  claimed  that  Whig  Alexander  W. 
Doniphan  had  come  bome  from  his  campaign  and  criticized 
the  Whig  party  for  stabbing  his  enterprise  in  the  back. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  books  and  articles  which  dis- 
cuss Colonel  Doniphan's  dazzhng  campaign  in  New  Mexico 
focus  on  the  military  exploits  and  ignore  the  Colonel's  politi- 
cal views  altogether.  Doniphan  was  a  Whig;  he  was 
nominated  by  a  Missoxuri  Whig  convention  for  Governor  in 
1852,  but  declined  to  run.  In  1855,  he  was  a  member  of  a  pro- 
slavery  convention  that  met  in  Lexington,  Missouri,  to  con- 
demn the  "abolitionizing"  of  neighboring  Kansas.  Therefore, 
one  can  assume  that  he  did  not  oppose  the  Mexican  War  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  expand  the  empire  of  the 
Slave  Power.  Where  did  he  stand? 

The  truth  is  elusive,  and  more  pursuit  of  it  is  called  for.  The 
only  readily  available  source  which  discusses  what  was  said 
at  the  triumphal  reception  of  Doniphan  in  St.  Louis  in  the 
summer  of  1847  is  William  Nisbet  Chamber's  Old  Bullion  Ben- 
ton: Senator  from  the  New  West  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1956). 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  politicking  as  usual  and 
gave  the  main  welcoming  address  to  the  returning  war  heroes. 
Doniphan  responded  that  "if  the  honorable  senator's  plans 
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had  been  adopted,  the  war  would  have  terminated  long  ago." 
From  his  response,  one  may  reasonably  conclude  that 
Colonel  Doniphan's  views  on  the  war  were  similar  to  Thomas 
Hart  Benton's.  Benton  was  a  Democrat,  but  this  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that  Lincoln  was  wrong  about  Doniphan's 
views  of  the  war.  For  Benton  was  a  Democrat  with  a  dif- 
ference, a  strongly  idiosyncratic  personality  with  a  will  of  his 
own. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  like  most  Democrats,  was  an  expan- 
sionist. He  wanted  to  acquire  upper  California  (especially  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco)  and  New  Mexico  —  by  purchase.  Presi- 
dent Polk  noted  the  Missouri  Senator's  "decided  aversion  to  a 
war  with  Mexico  if  it  could  be  avoided  consistently  with  the 
honor  of  the  country."  In  a  private  meeting  with  Polk  a  few 
hours  before  his  declaration  of  war,  Benton  said  that  he  would 
"vote  men  and  money  for  defence  of  our  territory"  but  was 
"not  prepared  to  make  aggressive  war  on  Mexico,"  that  he 
"disapproved  the  marching  of  the  army  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  [Rio  Grande]  Del  Norte,"  and  that  he 
"did  not  think  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  extended"  beyond  the 
Nueces.  Benton  kept  an  active  interest  in  various  proposals 
for  peace,  but  he  also  cooperated  with  the  war  effort  until  Polk 
had  Benton's  son-in-law  John  C.  Fremont  court-martialed  in 
1848.  Before  Winfield  Scott's  invasion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Benton 
advocated  an  invasion  of  central  Mexico  as  the  only  way  to 
end  the  war  quickly  (characteristically,  he  proposed  not  only  a 
strategy  but  also  a  commander  to  instrument  it,  "Lieutenant 
General"  Thomas  Hart  Benton).  Polk  later  adopted  the 
strategy,  in  part,  but  not  the  commander. 

Benton  thus  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  For 
some,  he  was  a  critic  of  the  origins  of  the  war  who  held  more 
extreme  views  than  Abraham  Lincoln  himself,  who  argued 
only  that  the  Texas  boundary  lay  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  He  was  a  man  who  sought  compromise  peace  pro- 
posals. For  others,  he  was  an  advocate  of  an  even  more  effi- 
cient military  prosecution  of  the  war.  When  Colonel  Doni- 
phan said  that  Benton's  plan  would  have  ended  the  war 
sooner,  it  is  not  clear  what  he  meant,  for  he  was  both  a  Whig 
and  an  efficient  and  aggressive  soldier. 

III.  Why  Did  Lincoln  Frank 
a  Democratic  Speech? 

On  May  3,  1848,  Congressman  Lincoln  wrote  a  Washing- 
ton printer,  John  T.  Towers,  to  ask  him  to  "send  to  the  folding 
room  .  .  .  ,  three  hundred  copies"  of  "the  speech  of  Mr.  Wick,  of 
Indiana."  Lincoln  was  not  yet  working  for  the  national 
party's  Taylor  campaign  committee,  as  he  would  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  in  August,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  he 
intended  the  speech  for  consumption  by  his  own  constituents 
in  Illinois. 

William  W.  Wick  was  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Indianapolis.  It  is  always  somewhat  tricky  to  explain  the  uses 
of  printed  copies  of  speeches  made  by  the  opposition  party. 
During  the  Mexican  War,  Whigs  frequently  circulated  the 
speeches  of  Democrats  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  as  proof  that  even  some  Democrats  disapproved  of  the 
origin,  purpose,  and  conduct  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  times, 
parties  circulate  opposition  speeches  which  they  think  are  so 
outrageous  in  content  that  they  will  turn  voters  away  from  the 
opposition.  The  most  famous  instance  of  this  practice  was  the 
circulation  of  Andrew  Jackson's  message  accompanying  his 
veto  of  the  bill  to  recharter  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  thought 
Jackson's  sentiments  so  inflammatory  that  they  would  turn 
the  public  against  him.  However,  the  message  had  the  oppo- 
site effect,  increased  Jackson's  popularity,  and  caused  Henry 
Clay  to  advise  Biddle  to  cease  helping  the  opposition  by  cir- 
culating their  literature. 

Wick's  speech  does  not  clearly  fit  either  use,  and  it  will  take 
more  work  to  prove  precisely  what  Lincoln  saw  of  merit  in  the 
speech.  Wick's  remarks  were  prompted  by  a  sensational  event 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  an  abolitionist  attempt  to  kidnap  78 
slaves.  On  the  morning  of  April  17,  1848,  Captain  Daniel 
Drayton,  a  sea  captain  of  the  Pearl  and  an  abolitionist, 
weighed  anchor  and  went  to  sea  with  slaves  aboard  stolen 
from  the  Washington  community  (including  slaves  from 
Dolly  Madison's  house).  It  was  becalmed  and  overtaken  by  a 


navy  ship  which  brought  the  Pearl  back.  Drayton  and  his 
mate  were  arrested  for  kidnaping,  and  the  slaves  were  even- 
tually sold  further  south  where  escape  was  more  difficult. 
Gamaliel  Bailey  had  recently  established  an  antislavery 
newspaper  in  Washington,  the  National  Era,  and  mobs  soon 
formed  which  threatened  to  hang  Drayton  and  his  mate  and  de- 
stroy the  presses  of  Bailey's  newspaper.  Joshua  Giddings,  the 
antislavery  Congressman  from  Ohio's  Western  Reserve  dis- 
trict, defied  the  mob  and  went  to  the  jail  (along  with  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  a  young  antislavery  man  from  Maine)  to  offer  his 
legal  services  to  the  prisoners.  On  April  20,  John  P.  Hale 
and  John  G.  Palfrey  introduced  resolutions  in  the  Senate  and 
House,  respectively,  to  investigate  police  protection  from  mobs 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  denounce  threats  made 
against  Giddings,  who  had  received  several  assassination 
notes  under  the  door  of  his  boarding  house,  and  against 
Bailey.  Five  days  of  acrimonious  debate  followed. 

On  April  24,  Wick  gave  his  speech.  It  was  humorous  and 
moderate  in  tone,  but  it  offered  little  solace  to  antislavery  men 
in  general  or  to  Joshua  Giddings  in  particular.  He  claimed 
that  Giddings's  "forced  popularity  at  home,  hot-housed  into  a 
long  continuance  by  a  former  expulsion  from  this  Hall,  as  just 
as  it  was  impolitic,"  was  waning,  and  "he  must  have  a  new  in- 
ventory of  martyrdoms  to  lay  before  his  most  respectable, 
though  somewhat  peculiar  constituency."  Wick  opposed  the 
resolution  because  the  American  interpretation  of  govern- 
ment privilege  extended  only  to  "menaces  .  .  .  aimed  at,  or 
caused  by,  any  specific  words  spoken  in  discussion  here"  or  at 
or  by  "any  act  of  official  duty."  "If  a  member  of  Congress  gets 
into  a  personal  scrape  when  cruising  on  his  own  hook  about 
the  purlieus  of  Washington,  and  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
Capitol,"  Wick  said,  "hemustrely  on  the  judiciary  of  the  Dis- 
trict." Lincoln  was  no  special  fan  of  Giddings,  who  was  not 
supporting  Zachary  Taylor  for  President,  but  one  doubts  that 
his  district  needed  an  attack  on  Giddings  as  a  conscious 
seeker  of  martyrdom  to  persuade  it  to  go  for  Taylor. 

The  rest  of  Wick's  speech  was  a  careful  "synopsis  of  the 
opinions  of  myself,  and  of  all  (except  about  thirty)"  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  House  on  slavery.  Much  condensed,  this  is  a 
summary  of  what  he  said: 

1.  It  was  wrong  to  steal  Africans  for  slavery  and  to  pur- 
chase them  as  slaves. 

2.  Holding  slaves  by  descent  may  or  may  not  be  wrong. 
Slave-holding  is  not  in  itself  a  sin. 

3.  Slavery,  though  introduced  in  violation  of  God's  law, 
will  be  guided  by  Him  to  the  "good  to  his  creature  man." 

4.  Congress  cannot  either  authorize  or  prohibit  slavery  in 
any  state  or  territory.  Congress  should  regulate  abuses  in 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  sin,  and  the  Western 
Reserve  has  no  duty  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  Southern 
slaveholders. 

6.  The  South  should  gradually  emancipate  their  slaves  in 
such  a  way  "as  not  to  inundate  us  with  their  emanci- 
pates." State  legislation  to  prevent  the  growth  of  "a 
numerous  colored  population  among  us"  is  ineffective. 

7.  A  slave-dealer  is  "an  unmitigated  brute  beast." 

8.  An  increase  in  the  area  of  slavery  will  not  necessarily 
increase  the  number  of  slaves.  Huddling  the  slave 
population  together  will  accelerate  the  desire  to  emanci- 
pate but  the  kind  of  emancipation  it  would  cause  would 
"bring  upon  us  in  Indiana  an  avalanche  of  colored 
population." 

9.  Abolition  would  not  decrease  the  competition  of  slave 
with  free  northern  labor.  "The  poor  fellow  must  be  ex- 
terminated, to  release  the  white  laborer  from  the  compe- 
tition complained  of." 

10.  Virtue  and  vice  are  equally  distributed  in  the  North  and 
South. 

11.  Northern  Democrats  "of  the  Wilmot  proviso  and  self- 
called  anti-extension-of-the-area-of-slavery  stamp"  can- 
not convert  Southern  Democrats  or  even  Western  Demo- 
crats. They  use  the  issue  in  their  own  districts  to  get 
elected,  but  it  is  harmful  at  the  national  level.  You  "are 
aggressors."  Use  the  issue  at  home,  if  you  must,  but,  if 
you  must,it  will  be  as  well  for  youtojointhe  abolitionists, 
though  "we  wdll  not  'read  you  out'"  of  the  party. 

Wick  concluded  with  a  long  denunciation  of  New  England 
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hypocrisy,  elaborating  on  the  idea  that  New  England  slave 
ships  helped  start  the  slavery  that  New  England  now 
denounced.  New  England  rum  turned  African  chieftans  into 
demons  who  sold  their  own  people  to  obtain  more  rum.  New 
England  guns  and  gunpowder  were  the  tools  by  which  Afri- 
cans waged  war  and  gained  prisoners  who  became  slaves. 
New  England  profited  at  every  stage  of  the  operation, 
profiting  later  from  selling  the  slaves  in  the  South,  from  sell- 
ing the  tobacco  taken  in  exchange  for  the  slaves,  and  from 
European  manufactures  bought  with  the  tobacco.  They  made 
four  profits :  on  guns  and  rum,  on  slaves,  on  tobacco,  and  on 
the  manufactures. 

More  extreme  statements  of  the  Democratic  position  could 
be  found,  and  Lincoln  would  find  and  use  them  in  the  1850s, 
being  particularly  watchful  for  statements  which  denigrated 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  for  the  sake  of  denying  the 
natural  equality  of  men.  Although  Lincoln  certainly  dis- 
agreed with  what  Wick  said  in  points  4  and  5  and,  as  a  Whig, 
was  indifferent  to  what  he  seiid  in  point  11,  there  were  large 
areas  of  agreement  as  well,  particularly  in  the  views  that 
Southerners  were  no  less  moral  than  Northerners  and  that 
emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  should  include  plans  for 
colonization. 

In  the  summer  and  autumn,  Lincoln  would  campaign  for 
Taylor  primarily  in  areas  where  Free  Soil  sentiment  seemed 
strong,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the  northern  counties  of  his 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District.  Perhaps  Wick's  speech, 
with  its  clear  attack  on  Free  Soilism,  had  some  special  appeal 
to  a  mind  preoccupied  with  this  problem,  but  it  hardly  seems 
to  provide  any  kind  of  solution  that  would  interest  Lincoln. 
His  major  concern  was  to  keep  "conscience"  Whigs  from  bolt- 
ing to  the  Free  Soilers.  This  speech  merely  discussed  the  com- 
mon ground  of  agreement  between  Whigs  of  Lincoln's  type 
and  Free  Soilers;  namely,  that  the  Democratic  party  was  not 
pledged  in  any  way  to  stop  the  growth  of  slavery. 


IV.  Conclusion 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  lincoln's  congressional 
career  which  invite  further  exploration  and  analysis  because 
they  are  unsatisfactorily  explained  or  ignored  by  the  existing 
literature.  In  many  cases,  they  are  fine  points,  but  in  the  end 
they  may  add  up  to  a  rather  different  picture  of  Congressman 
Lincoln. 


Researchers  and  manuscript  dealers  have  been  slow  to 
realize  the  opportunity  in  this  area.  Although  I  have  never 
seen  a  letter  that  was  written  to  Congressman  Lincoln,  he  re- 
ceived, by  his  own  account,  "more  than.  .  .three hundred" let- 
ters in  the  last  session  of  Congress  alone.  The  glamor  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  Presidency  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits 
of  study  and  collecting  in  the  area  of  Lincoln's  formative 
Whig  years. 

Autographed  Debates: 
The  Mulligan  Copy 

Interested  readers  have  helped  Lincoln  Lore's  continuing 
series  of  articles  on  the  various  presentation  copies  of  the  Polit- 
ical Debates  Between  Hon,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  By  writing  us  to  describe  their  own 
copies,  they  have  pinned  down  previously  unlocated  copies 
of  the  book. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Thomas  Mulligan  copy.  When  Harry 
Pratt  wrote  "Lincoln  Autographed  Debates"  in  Manuscripts  in 
1954,  he  had  to  list  the  present  owner  as  unknown  and  was 
unable  "to  identify  a  Mulligan  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln  in 
1860." 

Mr.  William  Robert  Coleman  of  San  Bernardino,  Califor- 
nia, has  written  to  let  us  know  that  he  owns  the  Mulligan 
copy.  Moreover,  he  has  been  able  to  find  that  Thomas  Mulh- 
gan  was  a  lawyer  in  Monticello,  Illinois,  in  the  1850s.  He  was 
a  Republican  and  introduced  Lincoln  when  he  gave  a  three- 
hour  speech  at  Monticello  on  September  6,  1858.  He  served  as 
an  alternate  delegate  from  Piatt  County  to  the  Illinois  State 
Republican  Convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  Presi- 
dent in  May  of  1860. 

The  precise  nature  of  Lincoln's  relationship  with  Mulligan 
remains  unknown.  Monticello  was  a  county  seat  on  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  but  Lincoln  is  not  known  to  have 
associated  with  Mulligan  in  arguing  cases  in  Piatt  County. 

There  is  more  to  be  learned  about  the  Mulligan  presenta- 
tion copy,  as  there  is  with  other  copies  of  the  Debates.  If  the 
mysteries  can  be  solved  at  all,  the  effort  will  certainly  be  ad- 
vanced by  cooperation  and  exchange  of  information.  Lincoln 
collectors  and  students  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Coleman  for 
revealing  the  whereabouts  of  the  Mulligan  copy  and  for  re- 
minding us  of  that  spirit  of  cooperation  that  has  made  the  Lin- 
coln field  a  joy  to  work  in. 
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LINCOLN  HISTORIOGRAPHY:  NEWS  AND  NOTES 


The  best  news  in  the  field  is  that  more  Lincoln  books  are  in 
the  offing.  Professor  William  Hanchett  of  San  Diego  State 
University  has  written  eight  chapters  of  a  book  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln.  He  has  perhaps  four  more  to 
write.  He  began  the  project  as  an  extended  essay  on  the  his- 
toriography of  the  assassination  but  quickly  discovered  that 
he  could  not  judge  the  historians  without  making  up  his  own 
mind  about  the  nature  of  the  assassination  conspiracy  itself. 

Thus  began  a  long  period  of  research  in  original  sources, 
still  under  way.  It  took  the  efforts  of  his  Congressman  and 
other  Washington  friends  to  gain  him  access  to  the  famed 


John  Wilkes  Booth  diary,  and,  says  Professor  Hanchett,  it 
took  practically  a  half  hour  to  free  the  little  book  from  the 
Ford's  Theatre  Museum  security  system.  He  has  done  exten- 
sive research  in  manuscript  collections,  and  his  book 
promises  to  be  a  balanced  and  sane  corrective  to  the  recent 
surfeit  of  sensationalist  theorizing  about  America' s  first  Pres- 
idential assassination. 

Though  we  tend  to  think  of  it  as  primarily  a  European 
phenomenon,  there  is  a  long  tradition  of  American  politi- 
cians who  have  written  books  that  were  something  other  than 
memoirs  of  their  terms  in  office.  No  one  has  combined 
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FIGURE  1.  Harper's  Weekly  published  this  view  of  the  secession  crisis  on  March  2, 1861,  just  before  President  Lincoln 
delivered  his  inaugural  address.  The  cartoon  suggests  that  Northern  self-righteousness  rather  than  Southern 
intransigence  was  the  cause  of  secession.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  refuses  to  give  George  Washington  communion  as 
Seward,  Lincoln,  and  Greeley  sit  in  the  congregation  in  various  attitudes  of  exaggerated  piety.  This  was  essentially 
the  Democratic  view  of  secession  —  that  it  was  unnecessarily  provoked  by  the  sectional  self- righteousness  of  the 
Republican  party.  To  hold,  as  William  Appleman  Williams  does,  that  Lincoln  was  an  "imperialist"  requires  the  same 
assumption  that  this  cartoon  had  behind  it,  namely,  that  the  South  was  taking  the  humble  attitude  of  the  supplicant 
like  George  Washington  in  the  cartoon. 
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Thomas  Jefferson's  feat  of  contributing  significantly  to 
American  letters  with  a  work  like  Notes  on  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  one  hand,  and  reaching  the  highest  political  of- 
fice in  the  land,  on  the  other.  Still,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  Westering  America  and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  scholarly  contributions  to  political  science  and  his- 
tory should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Lincoln  field  seems  to  be  the  last  still  to  attract  politi- 
cians as  readily  as  historians.  This  tradition  began  with  the 
recollections  of  politicians  who  knew  Lincoln  and  reached 
great  heights  in  the  work  of  Indiana's  Senator  Albert 
Beveridge.  This  tradition  is  still  alive.  Congressman  Paul 
Simon  of  Illinois,  for  example,  wrote  a  book,  Lincoln's  Prep- 
aration for  Greatness:  The  Illinois  Legislative  Years  (Nor- 
man: University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1963),  which  changed 
our  thinking  on  many  of  the  points  of  Lincoln's  early  political 
career  and  improved  upon  the  work  of  Beveridge.  Now  Repre- 
sentative Paul  Findley  of  Illinois's  Twentieth  Congressional 
District  is  at  work  on  a  book  on  Lincoln's  single  term  in  the 
United  States  Congress.  Lincoln's  appeal,  incidentally,  is 
broad;  Simon  is  a  Democrat  and  Findley  is  a  Republican. 

James  R.  Mellon,  III,  moves  from  the  field  of  anthropology 
to  Lincolniana  and  photographic  history  with  a  promise  of  a 
work  on  the  best  photographs  of  Lincoln.  He  hopes  that  the 
book  will  serve  a  sort  of  "archival"  purpose  by  presenting 
with  the  latest  methods  of  photographic  reproduction  the  very 
best  print  available  of  all  the  famous  photographs  of  the  Six- 
teenth President  before  they  deteriorate  any  further.  Viking 
Press,  which  recently  published  a  book  on  Georgia  O'Keefe 
much  praised  for  the  Quality  of  its  color  plates,  is  to  be  the 
publisher. 

There  has  not  been  a  motion  picture  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  years.  The  movie  industry  has  changed,  and  so  has  the 
nature  of  popular  interest  in  Lincoln's  career.  Just  now,  it  is 
probably  the  assassination  which  provokes  the  widest 
curiousity.  Sunn  Classic  Productions,  Inc.,  is  filming  "Con- 
spiracy to  Kill  President  Lincoln"  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
where  the  famed  program  of  historic  restoration  has  pro- 
duced a  city  which  is  an  ideal  backdrop  for  a  film  about  nine- 
teenth-century America.  The  film  is  scheduled  for  release  this 
summer.  Although  it  does  not  promise  to  be  of  the  sane  and 
balanced  school  I  championed  in  the  first  paragraph,  the  film 
will  use  actors  of  established  reputation.  John  Anderson,  who 
played  Lincoln  in  a  television  special  which  preceded  Hal  Hol- 
brook's  lengthier  portrayal,  is  supposed  to  play  the  Sixteenth 
President  again.  Richard  Basehart,  who  has  had  a  hand  in  a 
couple  of  television  specials  about  Lincoln,  will  portray  John 
Wilkes  Booth.  Sunn  Classic's  specialty  is  promotion,  and  they 
promise  to  give  the  film  a  big  advertising  campaign  after  this 
spring. 

Winfred  Harbison,  who  contributed  substantial  work  on 
Lincoln  and  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana  in  the  1930s, 
has  urged  me  to  deal  with  the  portrayal  of  Lincoln  in  Peter  J. 
Parish's  new  one-volume  synthesis.  The  American  Civil  War 
(New  York:  Holmes  &  Meier,  1975).  It  was  good  advice.  Pro- 
fessor David  Donald  of  Harvard  University  has  said  of 
Parish's  book  that  "It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  one- 
volume  history  of  the  conflict,"  and  he  should  know,  for 
Donald  himself  is  coauthor  of  the  best  one- volume  work  on  the 
period  by  far  — at  least  before  the  appearance  of  Parish's  work. 

Parish's  is  certainly  the  most  elegantly  written  textbook 
imaginable,  and  it  is  full  of  quotable  and  pithy  statements 
about  Abraham  Lincoln.  Parish  begins  his  treatment  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  by  suggesting  that  "a  man  may 
show  political  skill  and  shun  sentimentality,  without  neces- 
sarily being  either  shamelessly  opportunist  or  morally  insen- 
sitive." He  calls  Lincoln  "the  arch  exponent  of  the  indirect  ap- 
proach to  the  slavery  issue,  the  strategy  of  the  'soft  sell.'" 
Parish  has  a  particular  gift  for  using  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es of  Lincoln's  career  to  great  effect,  and  it  is  important  to  his 
appreciation  of  Lincoln  that  one  understand  the  context: 
"Even  Horace  Greeley  admitted  that  Lincoln  was  well  ahead 
of  the  bulk  of  Northern  opinion,  and  that  there  was  probably  a 
majority  in  the  North  against  emancipation  until  mid-1863." 
Given  this  state  of  public  opinion,  "He  took  the  low  road  to 
emancipation  rather  than  the  high.  It  was  slower  and  more 
circuitous,  but  it  was  safer  and  it  led  to  the  same  place." 
Again,  the  well-selected  witness's  quotation,  this  time  from 
Boston  businessman  John  Murray  Forbes  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Sumner,  makes  Lincoln's  course  seem  shrewd: 


It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  ground  of  "mili- 
tary necessity"  should  be  even  more  squarely  taken  than  it 
was  on  22d  September.  Many  of  our  strongest  Republicans, 
some  even  of  our  Lincoln  electors,  have  constitutionad 
scruples  in  regard  to  emancipation  upon  any  other 
ground.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  you  and  many  others  would  like  to  have  it 
done  upon  higher  ground,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  have  it 
done  strongly,  and  to  have  it  so  backed  up  by  public  opinion 
that  it  will  strike  the  telling  blow,  at  the  rebellion  and  at 
slavery  together,  which  we  so  much  need. 

I  buy  and  eat  my  bread  made  from  the  flour  raised  by  the 
hard-working  farmer;  it  is  certainly  satisfactory  that  in  so 
doing  I  am  helping  the  farmer  clothe  his  children,  but  my 
motive  is  self-preservation,  not  philanthropy  or  justice.  Let 
the  President  free  the  slaves  upon  the  same  principle,  and  so 
state  it  that  the  masses  of  our  people  can  easily  understand 
it. 

He  will  thus  remove  constitutional  scruples  from  some, 
and  will  draw  to  himself  the  support  of  a  very  large  class 
who  do  not  want  to  expend  their  brothers  and  sons  and 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  but  who  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  Northern  life  and  treasiu'e  saved  by  any  practical 
measure,  even  if  it  does  incidentally  an  act  of  justice  and 
benevolence. 

Now  I  would  not  by  any  means  disclaim  the  higher  mo- 
tives, but  where  so  much  prejudice  exists,  I  would  eat  my 
bread  to  sustain  my  life;  I  would  take  the  one  short,  sure 
method  of  preserving  the  national  life,  —  and  say  Uttle 
about  any  other  motive. 
Parish  clinches  his  argument  by  quoting  Lincoln's  explana- 
tion of  his  policy  to  British  antislavery  leader  George  Thomp- 
son, as  reported  by  Francis  B.  Carpenter: 

Many  of  my  strongest  supporters  urged  Emancipation  be- 
fore I  thought  it  indispensable,  and,  I  may  say,  before  I 
thought  the  country  ready  for  it.  It  is  my  conviction  that, 
had  the  proclamation  been  issued  even  six  months  earlier 
than  it  was,  the  public  sentiment  would  not  have  sustained 
it.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  this  great  revolution  in  public  senti- 
ment slowly  but  surely  progressing,  so  that,  when  final  ac- 
tion came,  the  opposition  was  not  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  purpose. 
Parish  interprets  Lincoln's  early  policies  of  gradual  emanci- 
pation for  the  Border  States  and  his  lingering  interest  in 
colonization  as  having  an  "invaluable  political  and  propa- 
ganda purpose": 

If  the  gradual  plan  failed,  it  might  still  serve  to  assure  con- 
servatives that  all  else  had  been  tried  before  the  resort  to 
more  drastic  measures,  and  to  persuade  radicals  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  moving  in  the  right  direction.  If  the 
colonisation  schemes  failed,  as  they  surely  would,  they 
would  still  serve  to  show  the  president's  awareness  of  the 
fears  of  a  Negro  influx  into  the  North,  and  his  concern  with 
the  consequences  of  emancipation.  Many  Republicans, 
some  more  radical  than  Lincoln,  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
colonisation;  a  correspondent  of  Ben  Wade  had  applauded 
his  support  for  the  idea:  "I  believe  practically  it  is  a  damn 
humbug.  But  it  will  take  vrith  the  people." 
"Lincoln,"  says  Parish  in  another  memorable  passage,  "was 
at  his  best  when  appearing  to  bow  to  the  inevitable  while  do- 
ing very  much  what  he  himself  wished." 

Parish's  treatment  of  the  election  of  1864  is  a  little  less  sure 
handed.  As  a  synthesis,  his  book  can  be  no  better  than  the  best 
of  the  existing  literature,  and  this  election,  unlike  Lincoln's 
racial  policies,  has  yet  to  receive  adequate  treatment.  Cer- 
tainly, he  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  "1864  election  was  re- 
markable first  in  that  it  took  place  at  all,  and  second  in  that  it 
so  much  resembled  other  elections  held  before  and  after."  The 
former  judgment  is  getting  to  be  commonplace  (which  is  not  to 
say  that  it  is  not  true),  but  the  latter  lacks  convincing  proof  in 
The  American  Civil  War.  He  does  make  at  least  one  original 
point  about  Lincoln's  opponents  within  the  Republican  party: 
"Those  who  hoped  to  replace  Lincoln  were  attracted  by  the 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  nominating  a  military  hero.  'Their 
problem  was  that  the  available  military  men  in  1864  fell  into 
two  categories:  generals  like  Grant  who  were  wreathed  in  the 
laurels  of  victory  but  who  resolutely  refused  to  consider 
nomination,  and  those  like  Fremont  or  Ben  Butler  who  were 
willing  or  anxious  to  be  asked,  but  whose  military  record  was 
scarcely  untarnished."  The  "boom"  for  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
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then,  was  not  a  response  to  a  popular  clamor  —  the  people  and 
the  hacks  wanted  a  general  —  but  a  drive  engineered  from  the 
top  down.  Parish  does  a  nice  job  in  "translation  into  plain 
English  of  the  full-blown  phrases"  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form, pointing  to  the  real  meaning  of  this  gaseous  platitude: 
Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  should  prevail  in  the  National  Councils,  and 
we  regard  as  worthy  of  public  confidence  and  official  trust 
those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed 
in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  characterize  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government. 
In  other  words,  translates  Parish,  Lincoln  should  behead 
Montgomery  Blair. 

Parish  is  on  the  high  road  to  contradiction  when  he  begins  a 
paragraph:  "The  experience  of  1864  bears  out  the  view  that,  in 
American  presidential  elections,  the  struggle  within  the 
parties  is  often  at  least  as  important  as  the  struggle  between 
them."  He  then  concludes  the  same  paragraph  by  saying  that 
"The  rivals  of  1864  offered  the  electorate  a  choice  and  not  an 
echo."  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the  existing  litera- 
ture is  written  from  the  former  viewpoint,  but  the  latter  view- 
point seems  more  proper  in  light  of  the  nature  of  the  party  con- 
flicts preceding  the  election  of  1864.  Attracted  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion. Parish  is  nonetheless  limited  to  the  evidence  for  the 
former  case  —  hence,  his  embarrassment.  This  is,  however,  an 
understandable  blemish  in  an  otherwise  excellent  book.  Pro- 
fessor Parish  lectures  on  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  joins  that  tradition  of  great  British  scholars 
who  have  on  occasion  understood  American  history  better 
than  the  Americans  themselves  have. 
'^  In  the  course  of  studying  Lincoln's  ideas  about  expansion  in 

his  term  as  Congressman  during  the  Mexican  War,  I  was  led 
to  William  Appleman  Williams's  book,  America  Confronts  a 
Revolutionary  World:  1 776-1976  (New  York:  William  Morrow, 
1976).  This  little  volimie  "celebrates"  the  Bicentennial  from 
the  perspective  of  the  New  Left,  a  term  which  as  the  years  fly 
by  is  becoming  inapplicable  but  which  has  not  yet  been  re- 
tired from  use  and  replaced.  Professor  Williams,  who  is  pri- 
marily a  student  of  American  foreign  policy,  is  one  of  those 
radicals  who  hate  liberals  more  than  they  hate  conserva- 
tives. In  American  history,  then,  Professor  Williams  dislikes 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  speaks, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  sort  of  nostalgic  fondness  of  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Williams  hates  Lincoln.  He  does  not  quite  fall  into  that  queer 
trap  into  which  some  American  Marxists  have  fallen  of  ad- 
miration of  the  slave  South  because  it  was  pre-captialist  and 
provided  one  of  the  very  rare  examples  of  a  non-capitalist 
society  in  the  United  States.  But  he  does  have  enough  of  the 
radical's  tendency  to  admire  people  for  the  enemies  they  make 
to  argue  that  the  South  should  have  been  allowed  to  leave  in 
peace  after  —  a  curious  concern  for  a  radiced  —  a  convention 
authorized  secession  and  "pegged"  Federal  property  in  the 
South  at  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  for  over  time  (John  Minor  Bott's 
suggestion).  Lincoln  thus  becomes  for  Williams  what  he  hates 
the  most,  an  imperialist  and  a  precursor  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Wilson,  says  Williams, 
"would  do  for  the  world  what  Lincoln  had  done  for  America." 
Again,  in  the  case  of  World  War  II,  "in  the  narrow  military 
sense,  as  wdth  Lincoln  and  Wilson,  Roosevelt  carried  his  cru- 
sade to  a  victorious  conclusion." 

The  Lincoln  who  emerges  from  Williams's  pages,  then,  is  a 
curious  figure  drawn  as  a  monolith,  though  the  commonest 
conclusion  of  any  book  on  Lincoln  these  days  is  that  he  grew. 
He  is  terrifyingly  ambitious  ("Lincoln  ultimately  achieved  his 
ambition  to  displace  Washington  as  the  Father  of  the 
Country"),  and  he  is  pictured  as  "hacking  out  his  trail  to  the 
White  House."  Williams  ignores  Lincoln's  periods  of  vacilla- 
tion, doubt,  and  uncertainty  about  his  career  (politics,  law, 
business,  surveying),  about  his  marraige  (could  a  "penniless" 
piece  of  "floating  driftwood"  support  a  high-minded  woman 
in  a  town  where  people  "flourished"  about  in  carriages?),  and 
about  politics  (he  claimed  to  have  been  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics between  1849  and  1854).  Lincoln  is  also  depicted  as  "full  of 
missionary  zeal  to  globalize  the  American  solution  to  life." 
"Put  simply,"  adds  Williams,  "the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  was 
the  refusal  of  Lincoln  and  other  northerners  to  honor  the  re- 
volutionary right  of  self-determination  —  the  touchstone  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  House  Divided  speech  "was 
the  ultimate  appeal  to  the  genius  of  Madison:  expand  or  die. 


Hence  if  we  keep  you  from  expanding  you  will  die."  Lincoln 
"wanted  to  transcend  the  Founding  Fathers,  free  the  slaves, 
and  expand  America's  power  throughout  the  world." 

These  are  the  slashing  strokes  of  the  essayist  as  quick  por- 
trait painter,  and  they  have  a  surface  plausibility  rooted  in  the 
echoing  of  familiar  phrases.  By  accident,  some  of  these 
phrases  are  quite  familiar.  For  years,  I  have  assigned  as  a 
favorite  topic  for  student  essays  a  detailed  analysis  of  Madi- 
son's Federalist  Paper  Number  10.  And  for  years,  I  have  been 
correcting  a  freshman  misreading  of  that  famous  document. 
Madison  says,  "Extend  the  sphere  and  you  take  in  a  greater 
variety  of  parties  and  interests;  you  make  it  less  probable  that 
a  majority  of  the  whole  will  have  a  common  motive  to  invade 
the  rights  of  other  citizens;  or  if  such  a  common  motive  exists, 
it  will  be  more  difficult  for  all  who  feel  it  to  discover  their  own 
strength  and  to  act  in  imison  with  each  other."  He  is  complet- 
ing a  syllogism  not  making  a  statement  of  foreign  policy.  He 
precedes  the  statement  with  a  description  of  the  conse- 
quences of  narrower  boundaries  ("The  smaller  the  society .  .  . 
the  more  frequently  will  a  majority  be  found  of  the  same  party 
.  .  .  .").  The  point  of  Federalist  Number  10  is  to  convince 
people  who  think  the  proposed  United  States  already  too  large 
that  it  is  in  fact  all  the  better  for  its  great  size.  Certainly,  the 
savvy  Madison  was  not  going  to  convince  the  timid  and 
cautious  by  urging  a  policy  of  greater  extension  of  territory. 
Madison's  political  hero  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  though 
he  had  a  tremendous  interest  in  expansion,  in  fact  thought 
that  some  of  the  possible  expanded  areas  (Oregon,  for 
example)  would  break  off  to  form  separate  republics  on  the 
American  model.  This  may  be  expanding  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  not  expanding  it  at  the  expense  of  self- 
determination.  Madison's  message  was  not  expansion  and 
imperialism,  and  neither  was  Lincoln's. 

This  is  the  best  example  to  show  the  real  fault  of  Williams's 
work;  he  reads  things  out  of  context.  When  he  describes 
Seward  as  "a  persistent  and  by  no  means  wholly  defeated 
rival  for  supreme  power,"  Williams  has  smuggled  the  Im- 
perial Presidency  of  the  twentieth-century  United  States  into 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Presidency  could  be  con- 
ceived of  (as  it  was  by  Zachary  Taylor  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
for  example)  as  an  office  which  merely  enforced  the  Congres- 
sional will,  a  sort  of  vice-Congress.  The  flounderings  of  a 
feeble  republic  protected  only  by  geography  and  still  widely 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  "experiment"  are  also  very  different 
matters  from  the  purposeful  policies  of  a  giant  power. 

A  lively  writing  style  on  occasion  masks  historical  impreci- 
sion, as  is  the  casein  Williams's  discussion  of  Texas  annexa- 
tion and  the  Mexican  War: 

.  .  .  the  antislavery  people,  along  with  the  abolitionists, 
posed  the  specter  of  secession  —  or  war  —  if  Texas  was  ac- 
quired. Lincoln  was  not  the  only  one  who  read  it  right.  But 
Calhoun  disdained  to  play  Illinois  games,  and  laid  it  out  on 
the  table:  "It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  .  .  .We  must  become  two 
people." 
It  is  hard  because  of  the  imprecise  style  to  tell  exactly  what 
"Lincoln  .  .  .  read  it  right"  means  here.  However,  not  any  of 
the  possible  meanings  in  the  context  can  be  true.  Lincoln  did 
not  take  the  view  of  expansion  that  abolitionists  did.  He  said 
bluntly  in  1848  that  he  "did  not  believe  with  many  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  that  this  war  was  originated  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending slave  territory."  He  did  not  even  perceive  Texas  an- 
nexation as  a  national  problem,  telling  Liberty  man  William- 
son Durley  that  "Liberty  men .  .  .  have  viewed  annexation  as 
a  much  greater  evil  than  I  ever  did."  In  fact  he  "never  was 
much  interested  in  the  Texas  question."  This  points  up  two 
things:  ( 1)  Lincoln  was  not  a  clear-eyed  imperialist  squinting 
towards  United  States  power  at  all  times,  and  (2)imperiaHsm 
was  not  the  issue  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that  it  be- 
came at  and  after  the  end  of  the  century.  Lincoln's  indif- 
ference is  thus  the  most  effective  answer  to  Williams;  Wil- 
liams is  wrong  about  which  side  of  the  issue  Lincoln  stood  on 
and  unhistorical  in  his  own  concern  about  the  issue.  Wil- 
liams's ignorance  of  this  period  of  Lincoln's  life  is  proven,  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  linger  over  this  idle  and  sneering 
speculation: 
.  .  .  given  his  later  maneuver  around  Foi-t  Sumter,  one  can- 
not avoid  the  thought  that  he  learned  from  Polk  how  to  act 
in  a  way  that  would  start  a  war  while  shifting  the  blame  to 
one's  opponent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  have  needed 
any  instruction  in  such  matters. 
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In  the  end,  Williams  draws  a  portrait  of  Lincoln  which 
closely  resembles  the  picture  the  opposition  party  drew  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  Of  course,  the  Democrats'  concern  was  not 
imperialism,  but  they  drew  Lincoln  as  a  "ruthless"  and  "arro- 
gant" (Williams's  terms)  potential  dictator  who  rode  rough- 
shod over  precious  civil  liberties.  They  had  such  disdain  for 
him,  however,  that  they  could  never  respect  his  personality 
and  drew  quite  another  picture  of  him  as  a  vague  and  wishy- 
washy  pettifogger.  Wilhams  calls  him  "a  Houdini  with 
words"  whose  First  Inaugural  Address  was  "Hair  splitting  in- 
stead of  rail  splitting."  He  was  "feeble,"  and  "he  lacked  the 
coiurage  to  take  his  chances" 

The  ultimate  conclusion  is  that  President  Lincoln  "steered  a 
counterrevolutionary  course."  But,  as  Peter  Parish  points  out, 
Karl  Marx  —  who  knew  a  revolution  when  he  saw  one  —  came 
to  quite  a  different  conclusion  in  a  letter  to  Engels: 

The  fury  with  which  Southerners  have  received  Lincoln's 

Acts  proves  their  importance.  Ail  Lincoln's  Acts  appear  like 

the  mean  pettifogging  conditions  which  one  lawyer  puts  to 

his  opposing  lawyer.  But  this  does  not  alter  their  historic 

content  ....  The  events  over  there  are  a  world  upheaval, 

nevertheless. 

In  a  very  different  kind  of  book,  C.  Peter  Ripley  makes  some 
interesting  observations  about  Lincoln's  reconstruction  poli- 
cies. Slaves  and  Freedmen  in  Civil  War  Louisiana  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1977)  is  a  scholarly 
monograph  based  on  extensive  research  in  unpublished 
manuscripts.  It  is  not  easy  reading,  but  it  does  present  an 
interesting  picture  of  politics  and  social  life  in  a  state  about 
which  President  Lincoln  came  to  care  a  great  deal.  Ripley 
argues  that  Lincoln's  policies  were  on  the  whole  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  end,  conservative.  When  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  failed  to  help  escaped  slaves  even  to  the  extent  Con- 
gress allowed  before  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lin- 
coln endorsed  his  policies  by  tolerating  them.  General  Butler, 
often  pictured  as  a  ruthless  radical,  emerges  from  Ripley's 
book  as  a  rather  cautious  man  who  feared  emancipation.  To 
Salmon  Chase  on  July  10,  1862,  he  wrote,  "I  shall  treat  the 
negro  with  as  much  tenderness  as  possible,  but  I  assure  you  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  free  them  here  and  now  without  a  San 
Domingo.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an  insurrection  is  only  pre- 
vented by  our  bayonets."  This  was  no  political  ploy;  he  wrote 
his  wife  just  fifteen  days  later,  "We  shall  have  a  negro  insur- 
rection here  I  fancy."  The  man  who  invented  the  idea  of  "con- 
traband" as  a  cloak  for  escaping  slavery  came  to  discourage 
runaways  from  entering  his  lines.  He  welcomed  only  fugi- 
tives who  could  work;  he  peiid  these  rations  but  no  wages,  even 
though  Congress  had  authorized  payment  of  wages.  He  did 
not  give  rations  to  runaways  outside  his  lines,  though  that 
also  was  legal.  He  allowed  masters  who  took  the  loyalty  oath 
to  retrieve  their  escaped  property. 

Later,  in  late  1863,  Lincoln  pulled  the  rug  from  under  the 
state's  radical  movement  and  supported  a  moderate-conser- 
vative faction,  even  though  he  had  given  the  radicals  support 
earlier  in  the  year.  Finding  the  reason  for  Lincoln's  actions  is 
complicated  by  the  identification  of  the  radical  faction  with 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was 
emerging  as  a  rival  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  the  fall 
of  1863.  Ripley  avoids  speculaton  about  Lincoln's  motives  and 
usually  opts  for  describing  the  effects  of  Lincoln's  action  or 
inaction  on  Louisiana  politics.  This  is  a  bit  disappointing 
from  the  perspective  of  the  Lincoln  field  and  makes  it  unfair  to 
draw  a  conclusion  about  his  motive  after  all  (that  he  was  con- 
servative). Still,  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  administration's 
problems  is  interesting  and  enriches  our  understanding  of  the 
context  in  which  President  Lincoln  operated. 

Another  interesting  look  at  the  context  of  Lincoln's  actions 
from  the  perspective  of  a  single  state  and,  in  this  case,  a  single 
party  is  Eric  J.  Cardinal's  article,  "The  Ohio  Democray  and 
the  Crisis  of  Disunion,  1860-1861,"  Ohio  History,  LXXXVI 
(Winter,  1977),  19-40.  Cardinal  attempts  to  resurrect  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Democratic  party.  The  party  "lost"  the  war  as 
much  as  the  South  did,  for  its  ideal  was  the  restoration  of  the 
Union,  "the  Federal  Union  as  it  was  forty  years  ago,"  in  the 
words  of  Clement  Vallandigham.  Lincoln's  historical  reputa- 
tion has  been  good  enough  to  hurt  that  of  anyone  who  op- 
posed him,  and  the  Democrats  did.  And,  "the  racism  inherent 
in  the  Democratic  ideology  has  made  it  morally  unattractive 
to  modern  scholars." 


Cardinal  argues  that  the  Democrats  should  be  awarded  at 
least  the  virtue  of  consistency.  As  "the  shattering  events 
which  accompanied  the  election  of  Lincoln  pushed  the  United 
States  over  the  precipice  of  sectional  bitterness  into  civil  war, 
the  northern  Democracy  —  more  than  any  other  political 
group  —  stood  unwaveringly  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
.  .  r  .  They  recognized  neither  the  right  of  secession  nor  that  of 
coercion,  and  this  remained  the  heart  of  their  problem 
throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  northern  Democrats  first  arti- 
culated positions  concerning  secession  and  civil  war  during 
this  early  period  which,  with  few  modifications,  they  main- 
tained throughout  the  conflict." 

Posing  as  the  only  true  and  steady  advocates  of  Union,  the 
Democracy  claimed  no  responsibility  for  war  and  blamed 
Southern  disunionists  and  Northern  Republicans  —  not  in 
that  order.  In  fact,  their  persistence  in  blaming  the  Republi- 
cans in  wartime  for  the  war  came  to  look  a  lot  like  treason  to 
Republicans.  Partisanship  fed  their  belief  that  agitation  of 
the  slavery  question  rather  than  the  peculiar  institution  itself 
caused  the  country's  problems.  Their  answer  to  the  crisis  was 
compromise  rather  than  coercion.  Despite  strong  identifica- 
tion with  and  support  of  Douglas  before  the  election,  the 
Democracy  united  quickly  on  the  idea  of  compromise  with  a 
South  which  had  walked  out  on  Douglas  at  the  recent 
Charleston  convention.  The  party's  cohesion,  as  seen  in  votes 
in  the  Ohio  legislature  on  key  roll  calls  dealing  with  the 
national  crisis,  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Republicans.  Sumter  brought  immediate  support  for  the 
Northern  war  effort,  but  "Democrats  quickly  made  it  clear 
that  they  supported  the  war  effort  expressly  to  restore  the 
Federal  Union;  not  to  abolish  slavery."  Cardinal  concludes 
carefully,  "Democratic  support  for  the  war  at  its  outset,  then, 
may  be  characterized  as  willing,  but  conditional." 

Cardinal  is  at  work  on  a  dissertation  examining  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Ohio  Democracy  throughout  the  war  years.  We 
all  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  proj  ect.  There  is  much 
to  be  learned  about  the  Democratic  party  in  this  period. 

Harold  Holzer  continues  to  contribute  his  interesting  pieces 
for  Lincoln  collectors.  Americana,  V  (March,  1977),  contains 
an  article  which  pleads  a  believable  casefor  "Collecting  Print 
Portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  Antique  Trader  for 
February  9,  1977,  contains  Holzer's  amusing  article,  "What 
Lincoln  Touched:  Intimate  Souvenirs  of  an  American  Life" 
(pages  40-45)  and  "A  Picture's  Worth  .  .  .  'Lincoln  Mailbag'" 
on  page  47.  Holzer's  "Print  Portraits  of  a  Martyr,  Lincoln  in 
Death:  Bigger  Than  life"  appears  in  Hobbies,  LXXXII  (April, 
1977). 

American  Heritage,  XXVIII  (February,  1977),  contains  a 
brief  spread  on  actors'  portrayals  of  Lincoln,  called  "Say, 
who's  that  tall,  homely  feller  in  the  stovepipe  hat?"  There  is  a 
solid  and  accurate  chapter  on  Lincoln  by  John  A.  Carpenter 
in  Power  and  the  Presidency  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1976). 
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FIGURE  2.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  stressed 
the  differences  within  the  Democratic  party  in  this 
cartoon  published  on  October  1,  1864.  George  MeClel- 
lan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President,  refuses  to 
drive  the  miserable  one-horse  shay  rigged  up  by  Clem- 
ent Vallandigham  and  the  peace  wing  of  the  party. 
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Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson  and  the  Progressive  Lincoln 


As  new  Lincoln  books  come  off  the  presses  each  year,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shove  the  older  biographies  of  Lincoln  into 
darker  and  more  inaccessible  corners  of  the  bookshelves. 
Each  generation  of  Lincoln  students  has  a  hazier  recognition 
than  the  preceding  one  of  the  contributions  of  early  Lincoln 
biographers  and  historians.  It  is  foolish  to  bemoan  a  process 
that  is  inevitable  and,  in  fact,  a  sign  that  the  field  still  thrives 
and  produces  fresh  literature. 

Still,  there  is  something  about  the  Lincoln  literature  which 
makes  the  field  resist  periodic  checks  of  the  historical  pulse. 
About  every  ten  years  or  so,  a  scholar  writes  an  article  to  tell 
us  what  has  happened  in  the  field  which  deals  with  the  Age  of 
Jackson.  No  such  periodic  body  of  historiographical  litera- 
ture exists  for  Lincoln  and  none  appears  to  be  on  the  hori- 
zon.   There    are    Paul    Angle's    Shelf   of   Lincoln   Books, 
Benjamin  Thomas's  Por- 
trait for  Posterity,  and  Roy 
Basler's  Lincoln  Legend. 
And  David  Potter  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  at  Ox- 
ford   University    in    1948 
which  discussed  "The  Lin- 
coln Theme  and  American 
National       Historiog- 
raphy." Don  Fehrenbach- 
er    made    a    similar    at- 
tempt at  Oxford  in  1968 
with  "The  Changing  Im- 
age of  Lincoln  in  Ameri- 
can Historiography."  Yet, 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist 
an    impulse    for    compre- 
hensiveness and  subtlety. 
The     reason     is     simple 
enough;  the  literature  is  so 
vast  that  it  would  take  a 
large  part  of  a  lifetime  to 
do  a  thorough  job. 

This  problem  is  also  an 
opportunity,  however. 
With  a  literature  so  vast, 
one  can  find  numerous 
works  on  Lincoln  in  al- 
most every  era.  One  figure, 
then,  can  provide  a  barom- 
eter for  the  spirit  of  every 
age  and  make  compari- 
sons easy  and  just.  A  good 
example  is  provided  by  the 
work  of  Nathaniel  W. 
Stephenson  in  the  Pro- 
gressive Era. 

Stephenson,  as  Fehren- 
bacher  points  out,  was  the 
first  academic  historian  to 
write  a  biography  of  Lin- 
coln and,  at  the  time  of 
Fehrenbacher's  lecture 
(1968),  one  of  only  two  aca- 
demics ever  to  do  so.  The 
viewpoint  he  brought  to 


FIGURE  1.  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson, 


the  Lincoln  field  merits  study. 

Born  in  Cincinatti,  Ohio,  in  1867,  Stephenson  received 
undergraduate  training  at  Indiana  University  and  worked  as 
a  newspaper  man.  For  more  than  twenty  years,  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  College  of  Charleston.  Later  he  taught 
briefly  at  Yale  and  Columbia,  became  editor  of  the  Chronicles 
of  America  series,  and  ended  his  career  at  Scripps  College  in 
Claremont,  California. 

In  the  period  from  1918  to  1922,  Stephenson  published  a 
book  on  the  Confederacy,  two  on  Lincoln,  and  one  on  the 
Mexican  War.  It  is  this  period  in  Stephenson's  career  which 
most  interests  Lincoln  students,  and  a  key  to  Stephenson's 
views  can  be  found  in  an  article  he  wrote  on  Lincoln  in  1919,  in 
the  midst  of  this  period  of  great  scholarly  activity. 

Stephenson's  "Lincoln  and  the  Progress  of  Na- 
tionality in  the  North," 
published  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  for 
1919,  was  a  perfect  epit- 
ome of  the  Progressive 
mind.  The  image  of  Lin- 
coln presented  there  re- 
vealed much  more  about 
Stephenson  and  his  era 
than  about  Lincoln  and 
the  Civil  War. 

Stephenson's  major  fo- 
cus in  the  piece  was  on  the 
impediments  on  the  home 
front  to  Lincoln's  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war 
effort.  Written  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  I,  this  article 
revealed  Stephenson's  pre- 
occupation with  the  recent 
war  effort.  He  identified 
"the  sharply  separatist  im- 
pulses of  four  groups  of 
people,  each  too  conscious 
of  its  own  standard  type  to 
be  fully  conscious  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole."  He 
called  them  "the  rhetori- 
cal visionaries  represent- 
ed by  the  [Knights  of  the] 
Golden  Circle;  the  fanat- 
ics represented  by  Gree- 
ley; the  parasites,  repre- 
sented then  as  now  by  the 
profiteers;  [and]  the  labor 
group,  whose  activity  was 
obscure  and  can  not  be 
typified  by  any  one  famil- 
iar figure." 

Stephenson  seemed  less 
interested  in  the  greatest 
impediment  to  nationality 
in  Lincoln's  day,  the  sece_s- 
sionists.  In  fact,  he  granted 
them  an  heroic  (if  anach- 
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ronistic)  status  which  he  refused  the  enemies  on  the  home 
front.  It  was  not  fair,  he  said,  to  confuse  the  latter  "with  the  ac- 
tual secessionists,  those  who  flung  themselves  against  the 
front  of  destiny,  sword  in  hand."  By  contrast,  the  advocates  of 
peace  in  the  North  simply  "lacked  character.  .  .  .  Though 
they  seem  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Confederacy,  and  pretty 
certainly  formed  part  of  the  inspiration  of  Morgan's  raid 
through  Indiana  and  Ohio,  they  werevery  careful,  when  their 
mood  of  dreamy  speculation  had  brought  them  in  sight  of  dan- 
ger, to  make  haste  to  establish  an  alibi.  Not  for  them  the  cour- 
age of  the  real  enthusiast."  Instead  of  the  Copperhead,  "Their 
badge  ought  to  have  been  the  white  feather." 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  lacked  not  only  courage  but  also  intelh- 
gence.  Stephenson  went  to  great  lengths  to  ridicule  Lincoln's 
enemies  in  the  peace  movement,  particularly  for  their  propen- 
sity to  dote  "upon  that  vile  form  of  rhetoric  which  for  certain 
types  of  visionary  will  always  be  the  fulmination  of  Jupiter." 
It  was  impossible  "to  take  seriously  .  .  .  men  of  such  vague 
mentality"  that  they  would  swear  to  "this  farcical  oath": 
I  do  further  solemnly  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  ever 
cherish  the  sublime  lessons  which  the  sacred  emblems  of 
our  order  suggest,  and  will  so  far  as  in  me  lies  impart  those 
lessons  to  the  people  of  the  earth,  where  the  mystic  acorn 
falls  from  its  parent  bough,  in  whose  visible  firmanent  [sic] 
Orion,  Arcturus,   and  the  Pleiades  ride  in  their  cold  re- 
"     splendent  glories,  where  the  Southern  Cross  dazzles  the 
eyes  of  degraded  humanity  with  its  coruscations  of  golden 
light,  etc. 
Stephenson  was  inclined  to  interpret  this  opposition  not  as  a 
stand  on  principles,  however  wrongheaded,  but  as  the  pro- 
duct   of    a    disordered    psychology.    "Surely,"    Stephenson 
argued, 
the  more  we  study  the  event  the  more  we  tend  toward  this 
conclusion:  An  impediment  to  nationalism  these  men  were; 
but  their  psychology  and  that  of  the  real  secessionists  were 
widely  different.  And  it  is  worth  remembering  that  there 
was  a  corresponding  group  in  the  Confederacy  with  the 
same  impracticable  ideas,  the  same  joy  in  decadent  rhe- 
toric, the  same  lack  of  genuine  imagination,  the  same  pas- 
sion for  riding  the  off-horse.  The  type  was  common  to 
America.   It  would   have  obstructed  the   formation  of  a 
southern  nation  quite  as  wilfully  as  it  aimed  to  obstruct  the 
northern.  And  is  not  the  type  familiar  still?  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem of  temperament,  of  psychological  history,  not  of  consti- 
tutional. In  this  place,  with  a  paper  limited  to  20  minutes, 
the  short  cut  to  one's  conclusion  is  all  that  is  possible.  But  is 
it  a  dizzying  transition  to  skip  the  intervening  steps  and 
land  upon  the  cimclusion  that  the  orders  of  the  white  feath- 
er help  us  to  understand  the  dreaming  pacifists  of  our  own 
day?  Can  we  not  imagine  certain  distinguished  gentlemen, 
and  some  even  more  distinguished  ladies,  taking  the  oath  of 
the  Pleiades  in  perfect  seriousness? 

Not  all  "impediments  to  nationalism"  were  fuzzy-thinking 
dreamers.  The  war  profiteers  "had  clearer  views  of  life."  "You 
remember  those  two  documents,"  Stephenson  said,  "which 
figure  to-day  in  damning  juxtaposition  in  Volume  122  of  the 
Official  Records,  —  that  pathetic  report  of  the  quartermaster 
general  describing  the  'troops  before  the  enemy  .  .  .  compelled 
to  do  picket  duty  in  the  late  cold  nights  without  overcoats,  or 
even  coats,  wearing  only  the  thin  summer  flannel  blouses,' 
and  along  with  this  report,  the  formal  protest  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade  against  the  purchase  in 
P^urope  of  clothing  for  the  Army.  Even  the  profiteering  of  the 
World  War  can  not  beat  that!"  Stephenson  found  apt  use  for  a 
passage  from  Lincoln's  letter  of  June  29,  1863,  to  William  Kel- 
logg, "Few  things  are  so  troublesome  to  the  government  as  the 
fierceness  with  which  the  profits  of  trading  in  cotten  [sic)  are 
sought." 

The  existence  of  the  third  group  Stephenson  attributed  to 
the  inadequate  nationalization  even  of  the  North  before  the 
Civil  War.  These  men,  the  likes  of  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell 
Phillips,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  Cleveland  convention 
which  tried  to  run  John  C.  Fremont  against  Lincoln  in  1864, 
were  antisecessionists  but  critics  of  Lincoln.  These  "gentle 
dreamers"  were  "another  obstacle  to  nationality,  different 
from  the  moral  quicksand  of  the  secret  societies,  different  also 
from  the  antisocial  predatory  consciousness  of  the  profi- 
teers." Stephenson  dodged  saying  precisely  what  their  prob- 
lem was  and  relied  on  phrases  like  "extiggerations  of  individ- 
ualism" and  "emotional  individualism  gone  mad"  to  charac- 


terize them  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

With  nationalization  so  obviously  incomplete  in  the  North, 
it  was  to  be  Lincoln's  colossal  task  to  develop  American  na- 
tionality. "Therefore,  his  views  on  his  own  role,  on  the  func- 
tion of  his  office,  are  so  intensely  interesting,"  Stephenson 
urged.  Lincoln's  view  of  American  nationality,  gleaned  by 
Stephenson  "from  certain  crucial  events  and  from  a  relative- 
ly small  number  of  utterances"  rather  than  from  any  "general 
statement  of  his  views  on  any  of  these  points,"  retained 
federalism.  There  would  be  no  obliteration  of  traditional  state 
boundaries.  "Secondly,"  Stephenson  said,  "Lincoln  conceiv- 
ed our  National  Union  as  preeminently  a  people's  govern- 
ment." "Whether  we  like  it  or  not,"  Stephenson  added,  "we 
must  see  Lincoln  as  a  statesman  of  the  masses."  Stephenson 
mustered  a  now  familiar  battery  of  quotations  to  make  his 
case.  In  his  speech  in  Cincinnati  on  February  12,  186L  Lin- 
coln said,  "the  working  men  are  the  basis  of  all  govern- 
ments." In  1864,  he  stated  with  what  Stephenson  called  "star- 
tling explicitness"  that  "Labor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of, 
capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have 
existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of 
capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  consideration." 

These  were  "radical  utterances,"  and  Stephenson  hastened 
to  "qualify  them  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  related  utter- 
ances." Lincoln  "excluded  aristocracy  from  his  political  vi- 
sion," but  "he  also  excluded  the  political  science  of  fairy- 
land." There  was,  in  short,  nothing  of  inspiration  for 
socialists  in  him,  and  Stephenson  carefully  balanced  the 
"radical"  quotations  with  this  one: 

The  strongest  bond  of  human  sympathy,  outside  the  fami- 
ly relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  working  people  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  this  lead  to  a 
war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property  is  desirable,  is  a  positive  good  to  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  be- 
come rich,  and  hence  is  just  encouragement  to  industry  and 
enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  one  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  insuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe 
from  violence  when  built. 
Only  here  did  Stephenson  mention  the  fourth  great  impedi- 
ment to  nationahty  in  the  North,  labor.  He  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing, not  that  labor  had  been  assertive  of  its  narrow  demands, 
but  that  one  who,  like  Lincoln,  was  sympathetic  to  labor  could 
have  gone  too  far  —  but  did  not. 

Quite  apart  from  his  answers  to  the  threats  on  the  home 
front,  there  were  other  important  aspects  of  Lincoln's  na- 
tionalism which  helped  to  lead  America  properly  to  her  great 
national  status.  One  was  "his  attitude  toward  the  source  and 
mode  of  political  authority."  Stephenson  found  Lincoln's  ap- 
proach to  this  problem  analogous  to  his  approach  to  labor.  He 
was  certainly  a  man  of  the  people  but  not  necessarily  a  slave 
to  the  people's  every  whim:  "Lincoln  was  not  a  friend  of  the 
plebiscite  or  of  the  referendum;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  representative  government  in  the  strict 
sense."  Here,  Stephenson  found  Lincoln's  constitutional  lati- 
tudinarianism  instructive.  Lincoln  issued  a  "challenge  to  the 
country  when  refusing  to  yield  to  the  clamor  over  military  ar- 
rests," defended  "the  right  of  the  President  to  assume  in  emer- 
gency vast  authority,"  and  explained  to  the  people  that  if  a 
President,  "uses  the  power  justly,  the  .  .  .  people  will  probably 
justify  him;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to  be  dealt  with 
by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  Con- 
stitution." Stephenson  was  not  interested  in  the  constitu- 
tional point: '.' .  .  what  is  more  to  the  point  is  Lincoln's  refusal 
in  various  matters  not  involving  his  military  authority  to 
make  any  attempt  to  fi  nd  out  the  popular  will;  likewise  his  fre- 
quent disregard  of  the  nearest  approach  he  had  to  a  plebiscite 
—  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." Stephenson  admired  "the  boldness  with  which  he 
planted  himself  on  the  idea  of  delegated  authority." 
He  refused  to  be  the  mere  spokesman  of  the  people.  He  was 
in  his  own  mind  their  representative,  on  whom,  for  a  time, 
certain  powers  had  been  bestowed.  P'or  that  time  these 
powers  were  his.  Horribly  reactionary,  the  Bolshevik  would 
say.  In  a  way,  yes.  So  reactionary,  in  a  way,  that  there  does 
not  exist,  probably,  as  a  summary  of  Lincoln's  basal  atti- 
tude toward  his  own  electorate,  a  better  statement  of  funda- 
menUil  theory  than  that  immortal  letter  U)  the  electors  of 
Bristol  signed  by  Edmund  Burke. 
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Finally,  Lincoln's  conception  of  the  nation  was  notable  for 
its  sense  of  place.  "It  has  been  pointed  out,"  Stephenson  said, 
that  most  American  reasoning  about  nationality  is  in  terms 
of  people.  On  this  fact  is  grounded,  I  am  told,  a  distinction 
between  the  poetry  inspired  in  America  by  the  World  War 
and  that  of  England.  The  American  poets  attach  their 
loyalty  to  the  group  of  people,  their  countrymen.  The  British 
poets,  while  having  that,  have  also  something  more  —  a 
sense  of  the  soil,  a  loyalty  to  the  very  earth,  our  mother.  Lin- 
coln in  his  vision  of  nationality  had  outstripped  his  time 
and  had  the  British  point  of  view. 
As  proof,  Stephenson,  who  had  excellent  command  of  the  cor- 
pus of  Lincoln's  writings,  could  cite  these  words  from  the 
second  annual  message  of  December,  1862:  "A  nation  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  ter- 
ritory is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  durability.  'One 
generation  passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh, 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.'  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
duly  consider,  and  estimate,  this  ever-enduring  part." 

It  seems  worthwhile  to  quote  Stephenson  at  such  great 
length,  because  an  appreciation  for  the  tone  and  texture  of  his 
writing  on  Lincoln  is  important  to  understand  the  nature  of 
his  interpretation  of  the  Sixteenth  President.  Though  not  al- 
together ignored,  Stephenson's  place  in  Lincoln  histori- 
ography has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  Richard 
Current  showed  an  appreciation  for  Stephenson's  work  in  the 
"Bibliographical  Essay"  at  the  end  of  The  Lincoln  Nobody 
Knows: 

A  couple  of  widely  read  one-volume  lives  are  Lord  Charn- 
wood's  Abraham  Lincoln  (1917)  and  Nathaniel  W.  Stephen- 
son's Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  Especially 
of  Its  Springs  of  Action  as  Revealed  and  Deepened  by  the 
Ordeal  of  War  (1922).  [Benjamin]  Thomas,  in  Portrait  for 
Posterity,  does  not  deign  to  discuss  the  Stephenson  book, 
but  [Roy  P.]  Basler  gives  it  considerable  attention  in  The 
Lincoln  Legend,  concluding:  "Sandburg  combined  with 
Stephenson  may  be  recognized  as  the  best  version  of  the  pri- 
vate Lincoln;  Charnwood,  perhaps,  has  the  best  of  the  pub- 
lic Lincoln." 
Basler  appreciated  Stephenson  for  his  ability  to  capture  Lin- 
coln's "poetic"  nature  and  for  his  assertion  that  Lincoln  was 
no  mere  political  opportunist  but  a  man  of  stern  will  and  in- 
flexible purpose.  David  Potter  in  "The  Lincoln  Theme  and 
American   National   Historiography"   gave   Stephenson   a 
rather  different  niche  in  the  annals  of  Lincoln  biography: 
At  a  time  when  Freudian  interpretations  were  freely  dis- 
pensed by  everyone  who  had  acquired  a  smattering  of 
Freud's  terminology,  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson  garnished 
his  Lincoln,  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  with  psy- 
choanalytical speculation.  It  must  be  added,  in  fairness, 
however,  that  Stephenson  was  also  one  of  the  first  writers  to 
attempt  an  appraisal  of  the  meaning  of  Lincoln's  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  To  Stephenson,  present  and  future 
developments  constantly  reveal  new  meanings  in  past 
events.  Thus,  Lincoln's  preservation  of  the  Union  acquired 
new  significance  as  the  unfolding  of  world  events  revealed 
the  increasing  importance  of  the  American  republic  in  the 
history  of  the  twentieth  century.  Asserting  that  the  United 
States  had  become  "the  most  powerful  and  probably  the 
most  distinctive  country  in  the  world,"  Stephenson  sug- 
gested that 
because  we  are  what  we  are,  the  world  during  the  next 
chapter  of  its  history  will  be  what  it  will  be.  If  the  result 
should  prove  unfortunate,  then  Lincoln's  achievement 
was  in  the  nature  ofa  tragic  victory.  If  the  outcome  should 
prove  beneficent,  then  Lincoln's  achievement  is  one  of  the 
greatest  in  history.  But  whatever  the  eventual  result,  the 
enormous  significance  is  not  to  be  questioned.  The  states- 
man who  determined  the  course  of  American  develop- 
ment, who  guided  the  Republic  past  its  turning  point,  is 
one  of  the  prime  factors  of  modern  experience.  His  work 
contributed  to  establishing   a  new  balance  of  power 
among  the  social  forces  in  his  country.  Out  of  this  has  re- 
sulted a  new  balance  among  the  social  forces  of  the  world. 
Although  Stephenson  could  not  foresee  Hitler  or  Stalin, 
Lake  Success  or  Hiroshima,  the  Truman  Doctrine  or  the 
Marshall  Plan,  his  analysis  seems  today  [1948]  more  co- 
gent than  ever. 

Potter  came  very  near  the  mark  but  did  not  quite  hit  it.  Cer- 
tainly, nationalism  was  a  major  preoccupation  in  Stephen- 


son's work  —  but  why?  The  answer  is  that,  like  Freudianism, 
it  was  a  major  preoccupation  of  the  age.  In  fact,  if  we  call  his 
age  the  Progressive  Era,  we  could  say  that  Progressi vism  was 
a  form  of  nationalism.  There  are,  as  David  Potter  himself  told 
us  in  "The  Historian's  Use  of  Nationalism  and  Vice  Versa," 
many  different  kinds  of  nationalism.  Nationalism  is  never 
really  the  love  of  the  whole  nation,  but  rather  it  is  the  love  ofa 
particular  part  of  the  nation  with  which  the  nationalist  iden- 
tifies. It  is  always  a  love  of  a  particular  ideal  of  nationhood. 

Stephenson  shared  a  particular  ideal  with  many  of  the 
thinkers  of  his  era,  and  this  ideal  explains  the  aspects  of  Lin- 
coln's life  he  chose  to  emphasize.  Progressivism,  in  its  most 
familiar  guise,  wanted  to  see  the  government  discipline  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  This  preoccupation 
of  the  age  led  Stephenson  to  emphasize  the  impediment  to  na- 
tionality represented  by  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade.  To  quote 
Lincoln's  remark  about  the  rapaciousness  of  the  dealers  in 
contraband  cotton  does  not  give  the  same  impression  that 
stress  on  the  administration's  appointment  of  banker  Hugh 
McCulloch  as  Secretary  of  Treasury  would  give  or  stress  on 
their  method  of  funding  the  war  by  relying  on  the  private 
broker.  Jay  Cooke,  would  give.  Stephenson's  stress  on  Lin- 
coln as  a  man  of  the  people  and  as  a  man  sympathetic  to  labor 
was  the  other  side  of  the  same  coin.  Progressives  championed 
labor  but  not  to  the  extent  socialists  did. 

A  bit  less  obvious,  but  still  a  part  of  the  mind  of  the  same 
age,  was  Stephenson's  admiration  of  Lincoln's  alleged  scorn 
for  plebiscites  and  referenda.  A  part  of  the  reform  movement 
of  Stephenson's  era  championed  such  democratic  processes, 
but  the  major  impulse  of  the  age  ran  quite  the  other  way  to- 
wards elitism.  It  was  the  first  era  of  the  expert,  the  heyday  of 
the  social  scientist  and  "scientific"  legislation.  Experts  know 
what  the  people  need  even  when  the  people  themselves  do  not, 
and  the  political  ideal  of  the  Progressive  Era  was  a  represen- 
tative government,  periodically  checked  by  the  people's  will, 
and  not  a  plebiscitarian  democracy.  Woodrow  Wilson's  views 
were  good  examples  of  this.  He  complained  that  Congress  was 
"a  body  whose  organization  makes  it  disintegrate  —  only  the 
nation  in  miniature."  For  a  democrat,  it  would  be  ideal  to 
make  legislatures  perfectly  representative  microcosms  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  Wilson,  by  contrast,  was  disappointed 
that  Congress  had  achieved  only  that  status.  "The  state,"  he 
admonished,  "must  have  an  individuality  and  oneness  of  its 
own  which  is  not  simply  the  aggregate  or  compromise  result- 
ant of  the  individualities  of  all  concerned  in  its  gov  [ern- 
men]t."  He  looked  for  a  government  "formed  by  the  concert 
and  prevalence  of  commanding  minds,  not  commanding 
numbers.  Persuaded,  not  commanding,  numbers."  The 
government  should  command  and  not  obey  the  people.  Wil- 
son was  a  great  admirer  of  Edmund  Burke. 

Stephenson's  appreciation  for  Lincoln's  sternness  and  ap- 
parent willingness  to  arrogate  wide  discretionary  powers  to 
himself  as  President  stemmed  from  the  same  ideal  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  doubtless  reinforced  by  the  recent  experience  of 
World  War  I,  which  had  seen  a  stern  President  Wilson  be- 
leaguered by  opponents  of  war  just  as  Lincoln  had  been. 
Stephenson's  identification  with  Wilson's  plight  is  readily  ap- 
parent in  the  contemptuous  language  with  which  Stephen- 
son dealt  with  Lincoln's  anti-war  opposition.  He  pictured 
them  as  "disordered"  misfits  of  "vague  mentality,"  given  to 
"decadent"  rhetoric  —  and  not  unlike  "the  dreaming  pacifists 
of  our  own  day." 

What  makes  Stephenson's  work  so  interesting  is  the  way  in 
which  it  reveals  the  great  assumption  behind  much  Progres- 
sive Era  thought,  to  wit,  nationalism.  Capital  was  criticized 
for  pursuing  its  own  self-interest  at  the  expense  of  national 
strength.  Labor  could  probably  do  the  same  thing,  given  the 
chance.  Representation  should  not  be  thought  of  as  a  mere  re- 
flection of  the  popular  will  broken  up  into  geographical  con- 
stituencies and  brought  together  again  by  proxy  in  Congress 
where  the  sum  of  individual  wills  would  become  the  will  of  the 
whole.  The  nation  was  too  organic  a  unity  for  that,  and  the 
representative,  once  elected,  spoke  and  voted  for  the  good  of 
the  whole;  he  did  not  act  as  the  mere  messenger  for  his  con- 
stituents' narrow  and  peculiar  interests.  National  unity  was 
too  perfectly  organic  to  be  divisible  in  parts.  Stephenson  was 
interested  in  "the  Nation  as  a  whole"  and  admired  Lincoln's 
conception  of  "our  Federal  Union  as  an  elaborately  articu- 
lated but  also  an  entirely  interdependent  community,  psy- 
chologically one."  Stephenson  searched  for  the  origins  of 
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"that  profound  spiritual  cohesion  which  transforms  a  horde 
into  a  nation." 

This  preoccupation  with  nationalism  was  as  much  an  as- 
pect of  Progressivism  as  any  impulse  for  any  particular  re- 
form. The  reforms,  in  fact,  were  supposed  to  make  the  nation 
strong;  that  was  their  purpose.  Nationalism  was  Stephen- 
son's preoccupation  and  it  led  the  historian  to  devote  an  en- 
tire chapter  to  "The  Mexican  Episode"  in  his  book,  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  f/n; on,  published  two  years  later  than  the  ar- 
ticle analyzed  here.  In  "Lincoln  and  the  Progress  of  Na- 
tionality in  the  North,"  Stephenson  had  said:  ".  .  .  let  the 
blind  admirers  of  Lincoln  remember  that  in  some  of  the  dis- 
agreements between  himself  and  Congress  —  as  for  example 
the  Mexican  issue  —  it  is  not  proved  past  doubting  that  Lin- 
coln was  right  and  Congress  wrong."  In  the  subsequent  book, 
Stephenson  argued  "that  Lincoln's  course  was  very  widely 
condemned  as  timid."  He  continued: 

When  we  come  to  the  political  campaign  of  1864,  we  shall 
meet  Henry  Winter  Davis  among  his  most  relentless  per- 
sonal  enemies.    Dissatisfaction   with   Lincoln's   Mexican 
policy  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  accounting 
for  the  opposition  to  him,  inside  the  war  party,  in  1864.  To  it 
may  be  traced  an  article  in  the  platform  of  the  war  party, 
adopted  in  June,   1864,  protesting  against  the  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  "in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States." 
In  the  same  month  Maximilian  entered  Mexico  City. 
By  contrast,  William  Frank  Zornow's  Lincoln  and  the  Party 
Divided,  the  only  book-length  study  of  the  election  of  1864, 
does  not  so  much  as  mention  Mexico.  Interest  in  flexing  the 
national  muscle  in  Latin  America  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
enlarged  view  of  the  role  of  the  state  so  many  Progressives 
held. 

Another  Lincoln  biographer  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Stephenson's  also  found  Lincoln's  lack  of  interest  in  Mexico 
distressing;  he  was  Albert  Beveridge.  Already  at  work  on  his 
important  book  on  Lincoln,  Beveridge  gave  Stephenson's 
book  a  favorable  review  —  doubtless,  in  part,  because  he  too 
was  looking  for  the  nationalist  hero  that  Stephenson  had 
found.  In  Beveridge's  case,  however,  Lincoln's  myopia  in  re- 
gard to  Mexico  was  to  cause  a  strange  reversal  of  expecta- 
tions. Beveridge  found  the  early  Lincoln  more  partisan  than 
nationalist.  It  seemed  that  Lincoln  did  not  dream  of  opposing 
the  Mexican  War  until  he  went  to  Washington  and  was 
dazzled  by  the  shining  brilhance  of  the  national  Whig  leader- 
ship, to  a  man,  staunch  opponents  of  the  Mexican  War.  Wil- 
liam Herndon's  attempts  to  dissuade  his  senior  partner  from 
his  course  of  opposition  to  the  war  served  merely  to  prove  that 
Herndon  was  almost  always  correct  and  a  great  driving  force 
behind  Lincoln's  later  greatness. 

Arthur  C.  Cole,  reviewing  Stephenson's  Lincoln  for  the 
American  Historical  Review  in  1923,  shrewdly  noted  that  "the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Lincoln's  soul  come  out  effectively;  if  he 
becomes  less  the  'great  Emancipator,'  he  becomes  more  the 
'great  Conciliator.'"  Cole  astutely  found  Stephenson  "unfor- 
tunately ignoring  the  Mexican  War  stand"  of  Lincoln.  Only 
thus,  one  might  say,  could  Stephenson  make  his  portrait  of 
Lincoln  a  unified  one.  This  unity  fell  apart  in  Beveridge's 
hands;  a  more  thorough  biographer,  he  knew  that  the  Mexi- 
can War  episode  was  not  ignorable.  As  a  result,  Beveridge 
could  not  find  the  great  conciliator,  to  use  Cole's  phrase,  that 
he  sought  —  or  at  least  he  could  not  find  him  in  Lincoln. 
Rather,  Stephen  Douglas  began  to  crowd  Lincoln  off 
Beveridge's  canvass  as  he  painted  the  great  conflicts  over 
slavery  in  the  1850s.  A  reviewer  of  Stephenson's  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Union  had  noted  a  similar  tendency  in  that 
man's  work.  "Mr.  Stephenson,"  wrote  a  reviewer  for  the 
Catholic  World  in  1919,  "correctly  appreciates  the  great 
Democratic  leader  Douglas  ....  Douglas'  declaration  to  the 
copperheads  should  be  emblazoned:  'There  can  be  no  neutrals 
in  this  war;  only  patriots  or  traitors.'" 

The  reviewer  for  the  Catholic  World  noted  another  trait  in 
Stephenson's  writing: 
With  capitalists  he  has  little  sympathy  whether  of  the 
Southern  type  which  Helper's  Impending  Crisis  (with 
which  he  is  impressed)  condemns  so  heartily,  or  of  the 
Northern  class,  whom  he  charges  with  looking  at  the  whole 
issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  profits  and  endangered 
Southern  trade  and  investments.  Cameron,  Belmont,  Fre'- 
mont  and  the  Cincinnati  ironmongers,  he  castigates  for 
their  shameless  profiteering  and  their  contract  frauds 
equally  with  the  bankers  who  failed  to  float  loans  save  at 


recklessly  high  interest  and  heavy  discounts.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  radical  and  a  little  of  the  iconoclast  in  the 
writer. 
Beveridge  would  alter  this  Progressive  strain  in  Lincoln  writ- 
ing as  well.  "Lincoln's  whole  attitude  and  conduct  in  the  Bank 
controversy,"  said  Beveridge,  "were  strongly  conservative 
and  in  firm  support  of  vested  interests  and  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness, unmolested  as  far  as  possible,  by  legislative  or  any  kind 
of  governmental  interference." 

Nationalism  dictated  an  obvious  stance  towards  Recon- 
struction: any  group  which  impeded  speedy  reconciliation  of 
the  States  was  bad.  Probably  Stephenson's  longest-lasting 
legacy  was  his  use  of  the  term  "vindictives"  to  describe  Lin- 
coln's enemies  within  the  Republican  party.  This  was  new 
enough  to  provoke  critical  responses  from  more  than  one  re- 
viewer. The  American  Historical  Reiew  noted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  the  Union  briefly  in  1920,  and  the  reiewer  said:  "It 
seems  .  .  .  that  the  opponents  of  the  President  are  too  severely 
dealt  with  when  they  arelabelled  'the  vindictives. 'The term  is 
used  cleverly  and  it  serves  to  heighten  the  light  on  Lincoln,  by 
way  of  contrast;  but  it  is  hardly  just  to  men  who  were  convinc- 
ed that  they  were  right.  In  the  game  of  politics  it  is  never  safe 
to  give  all  the  integrity  to  one  side  and  all  the  discredit  to  the 
other."  Cole  called  attention  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  1923 
in  reviewing  Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life: 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  is  given  over  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  "the  Jacobin  Club,"  as  he  calls 
the  Republican  "vindictives,"  after  John  Hay.  It  is  skillful- 
ly and  dramatically  portrayed.  One  sees,  perhaps,  too  much 
of  the  hero  in  Lincoln  and  the  villain  in  his  critics;  at  such 
times  the  narrative  is  hardly  fair  to  the  radical  Republicans 
....  One  gets,  too,  the  impression  that  Lincoln  was  putting 
all  his  energies  into  efforts  to  thwart  the  "Jacobins." 
Stephenson's  legacy  was  mixed.  Some  of  his  ideas  were 
quickly  modified  by  Beveridge's  massive  and  careful  work. 
Others  had  a  much  longer  life.  In  any  case,  he  did  leave  a 
legacy  to  Lincoln  biographers,  and  it  deserves  to  be  under- 
stood and  appreciated. 
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FIGURE  2.  First  edition  of  Nathaniel  W.  Stephenson's 

Lincoln:  An  Account  of  His  Personal  Life,  Especially  of  Its 
Springs  of  Action  as  Revealed  and  Deepened  by  the  Ordeal  of 
War.  (Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1922)  in  dust  jack- 
et. 
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LINCOLN'S  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTATION: 

A  SIGNIFICANT 
NEW  LINCOLN  DOCUMENT 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  T.  Hickey,  Curator  of  the 
Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  Spring- 
field, for  calling  the  text  discussed  below  to  my  attention  and  for  allow- 
ing Lincoln  Lore  to  reproduce  it.  It  represents  a  small  part  of  the 
greatest  new  Lincoln  collection  made  available  in  years,  the  private 
papers  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  These  papers  are  now 
deposited  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  M.E.N. ,  Jr. 

"Please  do  me  the 
favor  to  inform  me 
whether  the  enclosed 
document  headed 
'Abraham  Lincoln's 
Views',  is  in  your  father's 
handwriting,"  Richard 
Yates  asked  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  on 
December  16,  1909. 
Yates's  father,  also  nam- 
ed Richard,  had  been  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  a 
political  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
elder  Yates  had  pre- 
served the  document  "for 
many  years  in  an 
envelope  containing  cer- 
tain letters"  from  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's  father  to 
him,  and,  the  younger 
Yates  added,  "I  have 
kept  it  since  my  father's 
death  thirty-six  years 
ago,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  in  President 
Lincoln's  handwriting." 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
replied: 

I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  of 
my  father  which  you 
sent  me  in  your  letter  of 
the  16th  instant,  and 
which  I  return  to  you. 

To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is 
in  my  father's  hand- 
writing, specifically,  I 
can  answer  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  While  it  is 
not  dated,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  was  writ- 
ten when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  election  to 


FIGURE  1.  Richard  Yates  (1815-1873)  was  Governor  of  Illinois 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  met  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  1830s,  when 
both  men  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  He  served  three  terms  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  two  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  becoming  Governor  of  Illinois. 


his  one  term  in  Congress,  and  it  is  to  me  exceedingly  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  even  then  he  was  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  identical  questions  which  were  the  basis  of 
his  debate  with  Senator  Douglas.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
document  among  his  papers,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  a  copy  made  for  my  own  files;  but  with  no  intention 
of  publishing  it. 

The  original  document 
owned  by  Yates  has 
never  been  found,  and 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln's 
typed  copy  remains  the 
only  version  of  the  docu- 
ment available  to  Lin- 
coln students.  If  we  may 
trust  Robert's  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  his 
father's  handwriting, 
then  the  text  represents  a 
previously  unpublished 
Lincoln  document  of  con- 
siderable significance. 
And  surely  Robert  was  a 
reliable  expert  on  his 
father's  handwriting. 
Not  only  did  he  receive 
letters  from  his  father, 
but  Robert  was  also  for 
many  years  the  "cura- 
tor" of  his  father's  Presi- 
dential papers.  For  four 
years  he  had  been  lug- 
ging seven  trunks  full  of 
papers  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Washington,  D.  C, 
and  his  summer  home. 
He  had  on  numerous  oc- 
casions scoured  them  in 
searching  for  particular 
items  that  people  like 
Richard  Yates  asked  him 
about  (note  that  he  could 
say  that  there  was  "no 
copy  of  the  document" 
among  his  father's 
papers). 

The  typed  copy  of  the 
document  reads  thus: 

A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the 
Right  Position 

In  relation  to  the 
slavery  question  — 
Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise, 
and  so  on,  1  think  there 
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is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  whole  will  be  settled  be- 
fore my  service  will  commence,  should  I  be  elected- 

But  if  elected,  and,  on  taking  my  seat,  this  question  shall 
still  be  open,  and  the  wish  of  my  district  upon  it  shall  be 
known  to  me,  that  wish  shall  govern  me. 

If,  however,  that  wish  shall  not  be  known  to  me,  and  I 
shall  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  upon  the 
question,  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  which  may  then  be  as  different  from  what  it  now  is, 
as  it  now  is  from  what  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years 
ago. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible  —  One  of  them  is  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  extention  of  slavery  into  territories  now  free  — 
In  accordance  with  this,  I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso; 
and  I  should  adhere  to  it  in  Congress,  so  long  as  I  should 
suppose  such  adherence,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  such 
extention  of  slavery;  and,  at  the  same  time  as  not  endanger- 
ing, any  dearer  object  —  In  this  I  mean  to  say  I  can  conceive 
a  case  in  which  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  Proviso  by  a  few, 
might  aid  the  extention  of  slavery ,  —  that  is,  might  fail  in  its 
direct  object,  defeat  other  restraining  measures,  and  allow 
slavery  to  be  pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow  —  and  in 
such  a  case,  should  I  believe  it  to  exist,  I  would  at  once 
abandon  the  Proviso  —  Again,  of  all  political  objects  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and 
whenever  I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso 
tended  to  endanger  the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it. 
I  have  now  distinctly  stated  the  principles  upon  which  I 
shall  act,  in  relation  to  this  question,  if  elected. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  say,  I  have  not  at  any  time  sup- 
posed the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger  as  some  others 
have  —  I  have  doubted,  and  still  doubt,  whether  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  in  any  Congressional  District  in  the  nation  are 
in  favor  of  dissolution  in  any  event  —  slavery  restricted,  or 
slavery  extended. 

Still  it  is  arrogant  —  silly  perhaps  —  to  entirely  disregard 
the  opinions  of  the  very  many  great  and  good  men  who 
think  there  is  real  danger  —  With  great  distrust  of  my  own 
ability,  and  reasonable  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  late  compromise  bill,  I  some  what  regretted  the 
defeat  of  that  measure;  and  had  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  I 
been  a  member  of  the  lower  House  I  think  I  should  have 
voted  for  it,  unless  my  district  had  otherwise  directed  me. 
The  document  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  interpret  than 
Robert  thought.  It  could  not  have  been  "written  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  his  one  term  in  Congress."  David  Wil- 
mot introduced  his  famous  Proviso  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  8,  1846.  Lincoln  won  election  to  Congress  on  August  3, 
1846.  He  could  not  have  taken  a  position  on  an  issue  which  did 
not  exist  while  he  was  running  for  Congress.  Moreover,  Lin- 
coln speaks  in  the  document  of  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay's 
"late  compromise  bill."  This  defeat  did  not  occur  until  August 
of  1850. 

By  1850,  Congressional  elections  in  Illinois  were  held  in 
November,  and  Lincoln's  statement  might  very  well  have 
been  written  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  between  Whig  Richard 
Yates  and  Democrat  Thomas  L.  Harris  for  the  local  district's 
seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Harris 
had  won  Lincoln's  seat  in  1848,  in  a  contest  against  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  miserable  campaigner.  Yates  reclaimed  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Whigs  in  1850. 

Lincoln's  statement  clearly  touches  on  the  major  issues  in 
the  1850  contest.  The  Democratic  organ,  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  sought  to  embarrass  the  local  Whigs  for  inconsis- 
tent stances  on  national  issues.  Yates  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  from  1848  to  1850,  when  the 
Whig  members  voted  to  instruct  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Illinois  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would 
have  barred  slavery  from  any  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  Mexican  War.  In  the  electoral  contest  in  1850,  however, 
Yates  apparently  supported  Henry  Clay's  compromise  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  allowed  some  territories  gained  from 
the  Mexican  War  to  organize  as  states  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  in  the  territories  should  themselves 
determine.  Democrats  also  accused  Yates  of  trying  to  dodge 
the  issue,  it  being  unclear  how  Yates  reconciled  slavery's  ex- 
clusion with  Clay's  compromise  measures.  Democrats  ac- 
cused Yates  of  voting  for  instructing  Illinois's  United  States 
Senators  to  vote  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  something  which  Clay's  compromise  measures 
conspicuously  did  not  urge. 

The  substance  and  tone  of  Lincoln's  remarks  certainly  fit 
this  delicate  political  situation.  "I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot 


Proviso,"  Lincoln  said,  but  he  would  "adhere  to  it  in  Con- 
gress" only  as  long  as  it  did  not  endanger  "any  dearer  ob- 
ject." He  added  pointedly  that  "of  all  political  objects  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and  when- 
ever I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso  tended  to  en- 
danger the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it."  Yates  could 
very  well  assume  Lincoln's  position  on  these  points.  Yates 
had  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  but  he  might  change  his 
position  if  a  "dogged  adherence"  to  it  would  endanger  the 
Union.  In  light  of  Democratic  charges  that  Yates  was 
dodging,  Lincoln's  statement  that  he  had  "now  distinctly 
stated  the  principles  upon  which  I  shall  act"  seems  very  much 
to  the  point.  It  is  notalDle,  too,  that  Lincoln  did  not  say,  as  he 
would  later  in  his  life,  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  many  times  while  he  served  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment which  could  not  as  well  have  been  used  by  Yates  as  by 
Lincoln. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Lincoln's  political 
ambitions  slumbered  after  1849,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
statement  was  an  attempt  to  address  the  issues  of  1850  in  his 
own  behalf.  The  reference  to  his  personal  feeling  that  he  had 
"not  at  any  time  supposed  the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger 
as  some  others  have"  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  attitude 
around  1850.  There  is  a  letter  marked  "Confidential"  in  the 
Yates    Papers    which    indicates   that   some   people   among 
Yates's  supporters  feared  that  Lincoln  wanted  to  run  for  Con- 
gress: 
[Joseph  O.]  King  has  been  absent  for  ten  days,  I  learn  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  district  by  the  Lincoln  fac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  our  wishes  in  this  end  of  the  district. 

Look  out  or  you  will  be  defeated  by  pretended  friends  be- 
fore the  convention  assembles. 

You  have  grate  confidence  in  [John  Todd]  Stuart;  he  may 
be  your  friend  in  some  things,  but  he  is  for  Lincoln  for  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  truly 
Butler 

Stuart's  preference  may  not  have  been  Lincoln's,  however, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  Lincoln  supported  Yates  when  he 
ran  for  Congress  in  1850. 
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The  statement  is  titled  "A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Posi- 
tion" rather  than  "Lincoln's  Position."  Just  two  years  before, 
Lincoln  had  written  a  similar  statement  for  Zachary  Taylor, 
putting  words  in  that  Presidential  candidate's  mouth  in  a 
similar  way:  "The  question  of  a  national  bank  is  at  rest;  were  I 
President  I  should  not  urge  it's  reagitation  upon  Congress."  It 
seems  likely  that  this  later  statement,  too,  was  meant  for 
another's  use. 

The  views  were,  nevertheless,  Lincoln's  views.  Some  of 
them  are  of  interest.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  slavery 's  being 
"pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow."  This  remark  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  climate  could  determine  the  ability  of 
slavery  to  expand,  an  idea  which  Lincoln  would  quarrel  with 
later  in  his  career. 

It  is  also  remarkable  to  note  the  degree  to  which  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  the  idea  that  representatives  could  be  instructed  how 
to  vote  by  their  constituents.  The  idea  of  instructed  represen- 
tation was  not  in  itself  an  issue  in  1850,  but  there  were 
numerous  references  to  Yates's  having  voted  to  instruct  Sena- 
tors to  do  what  he  now  would  not  do  himself.  Lincoln  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  tying  the  representative  closely  to  the  will 
of  his  constituents.  In  1848,  Lincoln  called  instruction  "the 
primary,  the  cardinal,  the  one  great  living  principle  of  all 
Democratic  representative  government  —  the  principle,  that 
the  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his 
constituents."  He  recognized,  however,  that  instruction  was 
essentially  a  Democratic  dogma.  In  1854,  he  argued  that  if  the 
Illinois  legislature  "should  instruct  Douglas  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  must  do  it,  for  'the  doctrine  of 
instructions'  was  a  part  of  his  political  creed."  "A.  Lincoln's 
view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  the  only  document  wherein  Lin- 


coln reveals  his  personal  willingness  to  be  governed  strictly 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  on  issues  as  important  as  "the 
slavery  question  —  Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr.  Clay's  com- 
promise." He  may  have  qualified  his  commitment  by  adding 
that  "There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible."  This  contradiction  followed 
his  statement  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  sometime  hence,  when  he  would  ar- 
rive in  Congress  —  not  his  statement  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  if  that  wish  "shall  be  known  to 
me."  Apparently,  he  took  the  ultra-democratic  ground  that 
instruction  could  overrule  his  personal  views  even  on  "the 
slavery  question." 

The  clarity  with  which  Lincoln  announced  the  primacy  of 
Union  in  his  political  beliefs  is  also  of  great  significance.  His 
willingness  to  "abandon"  the  Wilmot  Proviso  "at  once"  if  it 
"tended  to  endanger  the  Union"  is  somewhat  at  odds  with 
later  statements  in  which  he  viewed  the  Union  as  the  vehicle 
of  liberty  and  made  it  unclear  whether  union  or  freedom  could 
be  considered  of  prime  importance. 

"A  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  a  short  docu- 
ment, but  one  worthy  of  deep  study.  It  deals  with  fundamen- 
tal assumptions  about  democratic  government.  It  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  the  survival  of  Lincoln's  political  ambi- 
tion beyond  a  period  when  such  ambitions  were  supposed  to 
have  disappeared.  It  is  a  significant  addition  to  the  body  of 
evidence  bearing  on  Lincoln's  views  on  slavery,  still  the  most 
important  subject  for  study  in  the  Lincoln  field.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  be,  despite  its  brevity,  an  oft-quoted  and 
much-interpreted  document. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Compromise  of  1850  made  and  destroyed  many  historical  reputations  and  posed  great  difficulties 
for  most  antislavery  Whigs.  In  this  cartoon  Daniel  Webster  is  depicted  as  a  slave-catcher,  chasing  slave  women 
and  children  with  a  copy  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  his  hand.  The  Compromise  of  1850  included  a  tougher  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  which  antislavery  Whigs  found  hard  to  swallow.  Those  who  had  supported  the  Wilmot  Proviso  a 
mere  year  or  two  earlier  were  likewise  embarrassed  by  having  to  accept  the  possibility  of  slavery  in  some  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
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LINCOLN,  THE  MEXICAN  WAR,  AND  SPRINGFIELD'S  VETERANS 


Congressman  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  theory  to  explain  the 
loss  of  his  district  to  the  Democrats  following  his  single  term 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  a 
ticklish  situation  because  Lincoln's  old  law  partner,  Stephen 
Trigg  Logan,  was  the  unsuccessful  Whig  candidate  for 
Lincoln's  seat.  Thomas  L.  Harris,  who  had  served  in  the 
Mexican  War  as  a  captain  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment, 
was  the  successful  Democratic  candidate.  When  asked  to 
explain  Logan's  defeat,  Lincoln  said: 

I  would  rather  not  be  put  upon  explaining  how  Logan 
was  defeated  in  my  district.  In  the  first  place  I  have  no 
particulars  from  there,  my  friends,  supposing  I  am  on  the 
road  home,  not  having  written  me.  Whether  there  was  a 
full  turn  out  of  the  voters  I  have  as  yet  not  learned.  The 
most  I  can  now  say  is  that  a  good  many  Whigs,  without 
good  cause,  as  I  think,  were  unwilling  to  go  for  Logan, 
and  some  of  them  so  wrote  me  before  the  election.  On  the 
other  hand  Harris  was  a  Major  of  the  war  ,  and  fought  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  where  several  Whigs  of  the  district  fought 
with  him.  These  two  facts  and  their  effects,  I  presume  tell 
the  whole  story.  That  there  is  any  pohtical  change  against 
us  in  the  district  I  cannot  believe;  because  I  wrote  some 
time  ago  to  every  county  of  the  district  for  an  account  of 
changes;  and,  in  answer  I  got  the  names  of  four  against 
us,  eighty-three  for  us.  I  dislike  to  predict,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  district  must  and  will  be  found  right  side  up  again 
in  November. 
Unfortunately    for 
history,  Logan's  close 
association   with    Lin- 
coln   prevented    the 
Congressman   from 
explaining    precisely 
why  a  number  of  Whigs 
were    discontented 
with    Logan's    candi- 
dacy. Lincoln's  gentle- 
manly reticence  caused 
the    loss    to    history 
forever    of   his    expla- 
nation   of    Logan's 
failings.  It  also  helped 
give  rise  to  the  story 
that    the    weight    of 
Lincoln's    record    of 
opposition    to    the 
Mexican    War    caused 
Logan's  defeat. 

Even  without  Lin- 
coln's explanation  of 
Logan's  lack  of  popu- 
larity among  some 
Whigs,  the  historian 
has  at  least  a  partial 
theory  of  the  district's 
surprising  Democratic 
vote.  Since  the  voters 
turned  out  in  very  large 


FIGURE  1.  Mexican  War  recruits. 


numbers,   the   important   part   of  Lincoln's  theory  is  its 
stress  on  the  Mexican  War  veterans'  vote. 

Figures  for  the  whole  district  are  not  available,  but  Sang- 
amon County's  poll  books  for  the  1848  election  show  how 
Springfield's  veterans  voted.  Most  of  Springfield's  veterans 
had  served  in  Company  A  of  the  Fourth  Illinois  Regiment. 
Not  all  of  the  soldiers  in  the  company  were  from  Springfield, 
and  not  all  of  the  Springfield  men  voted  in  the  1848  election. 
Nevertheless,  the  votes  of  a  number  of  the  Springfield  vet- 
erans are  recorded: 

Captain  Horatio  E.  Roberts  (Democrat) 

Second  Lieutenant  John  S.  Bradford  (Democrat) 

Sergeant  Walter  Davis  (Whig) 

Sergeant  David  Logan  (Whig) 

Sergeant  Dudley  Wickersham  (Democrat) 

Private  Grandison  Addison  (Democrat) 

Private  John  J.  Balantine  (Democrat) 

Private  William  W.  Brown  (Democrat) 

Private  Zebulon  P.  Cabaniss  (Whig) 

Private  John  Chapman  (Democrat) 

Private  Harvey  Darnell  (Whig) 

Private  John  E.  Foster  (Whig) 

Private  George  W.  Funk  (Whig) 

Private  Mathew  Murray  (Democrat) 

Private  James  B.  Ransdall  (Whig) 

Private  Charles  F.  Watson  (Whig) 

Private  Levi  P.  Watts 
(Democrat) 
Private     Thomas 
Whitehurst    (Demo- 
crat) 

Private  Joseph  Yea- 
kle  (Whig) 

Surprisingly,  nine  of 
the  soldiers  voted  Whig 
(for  Logan),  and  nine 
voted  for  Democrat 
Thomas  L.  Harris. 

A  number  of  the  1848 
voters  had  been  dis- 
charged for  various 
disabilities  and  were 
not  veterans  in  the 
same  sense  most  of 
those  listed  above 
were.  Still,  they  had 
enlisted  to  fight  and 
deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered as  men  willing 
to  serve  their  country 
in  the  Mexican  War. 
In  addition  to  John  S. 
Bradford,  who  re- 
signed on  September 
16,  1846,  they  were: 

From  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Sergeant  William  W. 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  Pease  (Whig) 
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FIGURE  2.  The  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  Illinois's  soldiers  fought. 

Private  Samuel  Cole  (Whig) 

Private  Marion  F.  Mathews  (Whig) 

Private  George  C.  Whitlock  (Democrat) 

Private  James  A.  Waugh  (Whig) 

If  these  are  added  to  the  other  veterans'  votes,  the  Whigs 

captured  the  veteran  vote  in  Springfield,  13  to  10. 

A  number  of  qualifications  should  be  noted.  Springfield 
was  overwhelmingly  Whig  in  politics  in  this  period.  There- 
fore, if  Whigs  and  Democrats  enlisted  in  numbers  propor- 
tionate to  their  strength  in  the  population  at  large,  a  Whig 
preponderance  is  to  be  expected.  Problems  in  interpreting 
the  handwriting  in  the  poll  books  make  the  use  of  some  of 
the  names  listed  above  questionable.  Mathews,  Foster,  and 
Wickersham  are  questionable  interpretations  of  the  names 
listed  in  the  poll  books.  Eliminate  these  three  (two  Whigs  and 
a  Democrat),  and  the  vote  stands  at  11  to  9. 

Even  making  these  qualifications,  one  can  see  that 
Lincoln's  theory — at  least  insofar  as  Springfield  was 
concerned— was  probably  not  correct.  Whig  soldiers  fought  in 
the  war  while  Whig  politicians  opposed  the  war  at  home,  but 
Whig  veterans  continued  to  sustain  the  Whig  cause  when  the 
war  was  over.  Could  it  be  that  some  of  the  nine  or  ten 
Democratic  votes  came  from  men  who  previously  voted  Whig? 
Probably  not.  In  the  first  place,  companies  elected  their 
officers,  and  Company  A  had  a  Democrat  as  a  captain. 
Probably  a  majority  of  the  soldiers  were  Democrats.  In  the 
second  place,  soldiers  were  young  men.  Since  the  Fourth 
Illinois  Regiment  left  for  duty  before  election  day  in  1846, 
these  men  could  have  shown  their  political  preference  most 
recently  only  in  1844.  A  check  of  the  1850  census  returns 
reveals  that  three  of  the  ten  soldiers  listed  in  that  census  were 
too  young  to  vote  in  1844.  They,  and  probably  several  of  the 
others,  were  showing  their  political  preference  for  the  first 
time  in  1848. 

The  most  important  qualification  to  bear  in  mind  is  that 
Lincoln  was  discussing  the  whole  district.  The  impact  of 
service  in  the  Mexican  War  may  have  been  much  different 
among  rural  veterans.  Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  Springfield's 
Mexican  War  veterans  is  interesting.  These  men  did  not  turn 
against  the  Whig  party  because  Lincoln  had  opposed  the 
Mexican  War,  and  a  majority  of  them  would  happily  have 
seen  their  old  captain,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  go  down  to  political 
defeat. 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
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FIGURE  3.  Edward  D.  Baker  was  a  close  friend  and 
political  ally  of  Abraham  Lincoln's.  He  and  John  J. 
Hardin,  the  other  strong  Whig  leader  in  Lincoln's 
congressional  district,  chose  to  serve  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Lincoln  always  had  complete  confidence  that 
such  Whig  veterans  shared  his  view  that  the  war  was 
unconstitutional  and  unnecessary. 
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War  and  Partisanship 

What  Lincoln  Learned  from  James  K.  Polk 


MARK  E.  NEELY.  JR. 


Ihe  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  James 
Knox  Polk  are  proof  that  the  American 
frontier  shaped  its  sons  in  different  ways. 
Lincoln,  a  powerful  ax-wielding  youth  and 
a  champion  wrestler  as  a  young  man  in 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  presented  a  sharp 
physical  contrast  to  Polk,  a  weakling  and  a 
conspicuous  failure  at  the  rough  horseplay 
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of  Tennessee  frontier  life.  The  cultural 
contrasts  between  them  as  mature  men 
were  equally  sharp.  Both  were  raised  in 
pious  Protestant  homes.  Polk  emerged  a 
devout  Methodist,  although  his  wife's 
Presbyterianism  kept  him  from  becoming  a 
church  member  until  the  end  of  his  life. 
Young  Lincoln  "read  the  Bible  some, 
though  not  as  much  as  said,"  his  step- 
mother remembered,  and  he  never  became 
a  church  member.  Lincoln's  education  was 
"defective"  by  his  own  admission,  and  he 
would  have  regarded  Polk  as  a  "wizzard" 
for  his  ability  to  read  Latin  and  Greek.  Lin- 
coln had  less  than  a  year's  formal  schooling 
and  was  "never  inside  of  a  college  or  ac- 
cademy  building"  until  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  Polk  graduated  at  the  top 
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of  his  class  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.' 

Lincoln  probably  inherited  Whig 
political  proclivities  from  his  father,  and  he 
saw  in  the  Whig  program  of  economic 
development  for  the  West  the  remedy  for 
all  the  deprivations  and  disappointments 
of  his  hardscrabble  youth  in  frontier  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Polk,  the  col- 
lege graduate  and  scion  of  a  land- 
speculating  clan,  became  a  champion  of 
"The  People"  in  the  emerging  Democratic 
majority.  Polk  at  one  time  offered  a  brief 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  defense  of  in- 
ternal improvements  for  the  sake  of  na- 
tional security,  but  he  eventually  became 
an  ardent  foe  of  the  canals,  railroads,  and 
harbor  improvements  that  Lincoln  just  as 
ardently  sought  for  most  of  his  political  life . 
Polk,  in  his  nostalgia  for  the  "republican 
simplicity"  of  Old  Mecklenburg,  the  scene 
of  his  birth  and  earliest  youth  in  North 
Carolina,  adhered  to  a  political  program 
aimed  at  spreading  simple  Mecklenburgs 
across  the  continent.  Lincoln  rarely  looked 
beyond  the  borders  of  frontier  Illinois  until 
the  late  1840s,  and  he  despised  the 
Westerners'  restless  yearning  for  more 
land.  He  much  preferred  to  see  the  land  the 
United  States  already  owned  "wonderfully 
changed."^ 

Lincoln  and  Polk  were  destined  to 
become  mismatched  adversaries.  Chance 
brought  Lincoln  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress while  Polk  was  President.  Predic- 
tably, the  lone  Whig  from  Illinois  opposed 
Polk's  policies,  bitterly  but  with  little  prac- 
tical result.  For  his  part,  Polk  did  not  even 
notice,  failing  to  mention  Lincoln  in  the 
voluminous  and  revealing  diaries  of  his 
Presidency.'  As  President,  Polk  led  the 
country  to  victory  in  the  Mexican  War  and 
to  a  grand  and  popular  expansion  of  ter- 
ritory. Lincoln  did  not  seek  reelection  to 
Congress.  He  returned  quietly  to  his  law 
practice  in  Illinois. 

History,  however,  at  first,  awarded  the 
victory  to  Lincoln.  In  the  presidential  con- 


test of  1860,  he  unashamedly  and  con- 
fidently explained  to  campaign 
biographers  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican 
War.  The  antislavery  triumph  of  his  Civil 
War  Presidency  made  the  Whig- 
Republican  critique  of  the  Mexican  War 
historical  orthodoxy  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Then  Polk  had  his 
revenge. 

For  the  first  six  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  conventional  wisdom  on  Lin- 
coln's relationship  with  Polk  was  that  Lin- 
coln's opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  was 
the  product  of  narrowly  partisan  pique. 
According  to  that  theory,  in  the  election  of 
1848  Lincoln's  policies  were  repudiated  by 
"The  People,"  the  simple  frontier  patriots 
of  his  Illinois  district.  Robbed  of  their 
chance  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the 
culprit  himself  because  of  the  rotation  of 
Whig  candidates,  the  people  achieved  at 
least  the  defeat  of  the  man  who  did  run, 
Lincoln's  former  law  partner  Stephen 
Trigg  Logan.  For  the  first  time  in  years, 
Illinois'  banner  Whig  district  sent  a 
Democrat,  Thomas  Langrell  Harris,  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Lincoln  "could 
not  have  been  elected  a  constable  or  justice 
of  the  peace"  after  he  opposed  the  war  —  or 
so  Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe,  who  had  written 
editorials    for    Springfield's    Whig 


'Emanuel  Hertz,  The  Hidden  Lincoln:  From  the 
Letters  and  Papers  of  William  H.  Hemdon  (New 
York:  Viking  Press,  1938),  p.  350;  Roy  P.  Easier, 
ed.,  Marion  Dolores  Pratt  and  Lloyd  A.  Dunlap. 
asst.  eds..  The  Collected  Works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln (New  Brunswick,  N.J.;  Rutgers  University 
Press,  1953-1955),  II,  459,  III,  511,  IV,  62 
(hereafter  cited  as  Collected  Works);  Charles 
Sellers,  James  K.  Polk:  Jacksonian,  1795-1843 
(Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1957), 
pp.  3-55,  210-11. 

^Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  "Abraham  Lincoln's 
Peculiar  Relationship  with  Indiana,"  Inland,  1 
(1980),  4-7;  Sellers,  pp.  91-92,  97,  107. 

'Eugene  Irving  McCormac,  James  K.  Polk:  A 
Political  Biography  (Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1922),  pp.  724-25. 
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newspaper,  remembered.  The  new  focus 
on  Lincoln's  political  error  in  opposing  the 
Mexican  War  went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
steady  rise  in  historians'  estimations  of 
Polk's  presidential  ability.* 

The  late  1960s  and  early  1970s, 
however,  witnessed  a  gradual  reversal  of 
that  trend.  G.  S.  Boritt,  for  example, 
argued  that  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the 


*For  an  able  survey  of  the  historiography,  see  G. 
S.  Boritt,  "A  Question  of  Political  Suicide? 
Lincoln's  Opposition  to  the  Mexican  War," Journal 
of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  67  (1974), 
86-87;  Ramon  Eduardo  Ruiz,  "A  Commentary  on 
Morality:  Lincoln,  Justin  H.  Smith,  and  the  Mex- 
ican War,"  zfezd.,  69(1976),  26-27;  Harry  E.  Pratt, 
"Albert  Taylor  Bledsoe:  Critic  of  Lincoln,"  Trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  41 
(1934),  176;  Gary  M.  Maranell,  "The  Evaluation  of 
Presidents:  An  Extension  of  the  Schlesinger  Polls," 
Journal  of  American  History,  57  (1970),  105-08. 


Mexican  War  was  not  a  function  of  narrow 
partisanship.  In  fact,  Boritt  argued,  the 
criticism  of  Lincoln's  stand  was  itself  par- 
tisan,  being  confined  mainly  to 
Democrats.  In  opposing  the  war,  Lincoln 
was  upholding  moral  principle,  just  as  he 
would  do  later  in  opposing  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act.  As  for  Logan's  loss,  he  was  a 
poor  enough  campaigner  to  have  lost  the 
district  through  his  own  ineptitude, 
whatever  his  predecessor's  record  in  Con- 
gress had  been.  I  have  agreed  elsewhere 
with  Boritt  that  Lincoln's  opposition  was 
not,  as  William  H.  Herndon  characterized 
it,  a  case  of  "political  suicide."  But  I 
stressed  the  politic  nature  of  Lincoln's  op- 
position more  than  its  moral  rectitude. 
Lincoln  appears  to  have  followed  a  course 
typical  of  moderate  Whigs  from  the  states 
of  the  Old  Northwest.  His  lack  of  interest  in 
running  again,  I  argued,  was  caused  not  by 
fear  of  losing  but  by  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
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the  life  of  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives .  ^ 

Two  forces  have  been  at  v^ork  in  the 
post- 1960  reversal  of  opinion.  First,  the 
climate  of  opposition  to  imperialism  after 
the  Vietnam  War  made  historians  willing 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  opponents  of 
America's  past  wars.  Second,  more  exten- 
sive research  on  the  substantial  economic 
vision,  if  not  accomplishments,  of  the 
Whig  party  helped  earn  it  a  new  hearing 
before  the  bar  of  history  on  other  ques- 
tions, including  its  nearly  unanimous  op- 
position to  "Mr.  Polk's  war.  "8 

If  the  first  factor  is  now  somewhat 
diminished  in  importance,  the  second  is 
still  gaining  momentum.  Polk's  Presidency 
had  the  effect  of  intensifying  Lincoln's  par- 
tisanship. It  polarized  and  crystallized  Lin- 
coln's political  thought,  making  him  as 
thoroughgoing  a  Whig  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
long  political  career. 

By  the  time  Lincoln  was  in  Congress,  the 


economic  program  of  the  Whig  party 
seemed  to  lack  popular  appeal.  Lincoln 
clung  to  the  protective  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  but  he  knew  by  the  last  year 
of  Polk's  Presidency  that  the  "question  of  a 


'Boritt,  "A  Question  of  Political  Suicide?"  pp. 
79-100;  Neely,  "Lincoln  and  the  Mexican  War:  An 
Argument  by  Analogy,"  Civil  War  History,  24 
(1978),  5-24. 

*See  for  example  Samuel  Eliot  Morison, 
Frederick  Merle,  and  Frank  Freidel,  Dissent  in 
Three  American  Wars  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1970);  John  H.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Polk's  War:  American  Opposition  and  Dissent, 
1846-1848  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1973);  and  Boritt,  Lincoln  and  the 
Economics  of  the  American  Dream  (Memphis: 
Memphis  State  University  Press,  1978).  For  descrip- 
tions of  Whigs  as  modernizers.  see  in  addition  to 
Boritt's  book  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  The  Political 
Culture  of  the  American  Whigs  (Chicago:  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  Press,  1979),  especially  pp.  181-209. 
and  Richard  J.  Jensen,  Illinois:  A  Bicentennial 
History  (New  York:  Norton,  1978),  pp.  32-88. 
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national  bank"  was  "at  rest"  and  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  its  "reagitation  upon  Con- 
gress." The  "question  of  internal  im- 
provements," on  the  other  hand,  was  "now 
more  distinctly  made -has  become  more 
intense  — than  at  any  former  period,"  as 
Lincoln  said  on  June  20.  1848.  The  "ques- 
tion of  improvements  is  verging  to  a  final 
crisis,"  Lincoln  argued,  "and  the  friends  of 
the  policy  must  now  battle,  and  battle 
manfully,  or  surrender  all."  It  was  the 
Whigs'  Armageddon.' 

Lincoln  summed  up  Polk's  opposition  to 
internal  improvements  as  a  "Do  nothing  at 
all,    lest   you   do   something  wrong" 
philosophy.  Polk  had  argued  that  federal 
internal  improvements  could  "overwhelm 
the  Treasury,"  could  give  only  "local  and 
partial"  benefits  in  exchange  for  a  general 
burden  on  the  people,    and  were  un- 
constitutional. Besides,  the  states  could  do 
as  much  by  collecting  "tonnage  duties"  or 
amending  the  Constitution  if  they  thought 
internal  improvements  so  necessary.  Lin- 
coln, doubtless  recalling  recent  Illinois  ex- 
perience,  admitted  that  there  was  a 
"tendency  to  undue  expansion"  in  these 
projects,  but  he  pointed  to  the  meager  ap- 
propriations during  John  Quincy  Adams's 
development-minded  administration  as 
proof  that  Congress  could  both  vote  im- 
provements and  keep  the  Treasury  solvent. 
As  for  the  local  benefits  of  a  general  pro- 
gram,  Lincoln  suggested  that  even  the 
United  States  Navy,  which  protected  all 
Americans,  was  especially  beneficial  "to 
Charleston,    Baltimore,    Philadelphia, 
New- York  and  Boston,  beyond  what  it  is  to 
the  interior  towns  of  Illinois."  Likewise, 
local  improvements  provided  general 
benefits;  sugar,  for  example,  could  be  ship- 
ped from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo  via  the 


■'Collected  Works,  I,  454,  480-81.  Boritt  refers  to 
"Armageddon"  in  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of 
the  American  Dream,  p.  126. 

^Collected  Works,  I,  481-83,  487. 

Hbid.,  pp.  480-90. 
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Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  which  was 
located  wholly  within  Illinois.  With 
characteristic  humor,  Lincoln  observed 
that  tonnage  duties,  levied  on  commerce 
utilizing  existing  improvements,  could 
never  "make  any  entirely  new  improve- 
ment . "  Such  an  argument  reminded  him  of 
the  Irishman's  new  boots:  "  'Ishallnivergit 
em  on'  says  Patrick  'till  I  wear  em  a  day  or 
two,  and  strech  em  a  little.'  "* 

These  were  Whig  arguments  rehearsed 
by  Lincoln  time  and  time  again,  but  there 
was  something  peculiar  about  Lincoln's 
address  in  the  House  on  internal  im- 
provements: nine  of  its  twenty-six 
paragraphs  dealt  with  the  constitutional 
issue . »  Lincoln  began  by  saying ,"  I  have  not 
much  to  say"  on  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
the  question,  but  he  said  more  on  that  issue 
than  in  any  previous  speech. 

President  Polk  had  insisted,  with  a 
quotation  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  federal  government 
to  support  improvements.  Lincoln  noted 
that  the  statement  showed,  at  the  very 
least,  that  Jefferson  thought  internal  im- 
provements expedient.  Looking  more 
closely  at  the  constitutional  question,  the 
Illinois  Whig  answered  Polk's  appeal  to 
authority  with  a  historical  appeal  of  his 
own  to  the  arguments  of  James  Kent,  New 
York  Supreme  Court  Justice  and  author  of 
Commentaries  on  American  Law: 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  many  great  and  good 
men  have  been  against  the  power;  but  it  is  in- 
sisted that  quite  as  many,  as  great  and  as  good, 
have  been/or  it;  and  it  is  shown  that,  on  a  full 
survey  of  the  whole.  Chancellor  Kent  was  of 
opinion  that  the  arguments  of  the  latter  were 
vastly  superior.  This  is  but  the  opinion  of  a 
man,  but  who  was  that  man?  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  learned  lawyers  of  his  age,  or  of 
any  age.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Polk, 
nor,  indeed  to  any  one  who  devotes  much  time 
to  poliucs,  to  be  placed  far  behind  Chancellor 
Kent  as  a  lawyer.  His  attitude  was  most 
favorable  to  correct  conclusions.  He  wrote 
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cooly,  and  in  retirement.  He  was  struggling  to 
rear  a  durable  monument  of  fame;  and  he  well 
knew  that  truth  and  thoroughly  sound  reason- 
ing were  the  only  sure  foundations.  Can  the 
party  opinion  of  a  party  president,  on  a  law 
question,  as  this  purely  is,  be  at  all  compared, 
or  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  such  a  man,  in 
such  an  attitude,  as  Chancellor  Kent?'" 

Lincoln  observed,  rather  blithely,  that 
the  question  would  "probably  never  be  bet- 
ter settled  than  it  is ,  until  it  shall  pass  under 
judicial  consideration;  but  I  do  think  no 
man,  who  is  clear  on  the  questions  of  expe- 
diency, needs  feel  his  conscience  much 
pricked  upon  this."" 

Lincoln's  remark  was  less  a  sign  of  impa- 
tience with  constitutional  argument  than 
assertion  of  his  faith  that  the  Constitution 
was  on  his  side  on  the  internal  im- 
provements question, '2  for  he  went  on  to 
say  about  the  amending  process: 

As  a  general  rule,  I  think  we  would  [do]  much 
better  [to]  let  it  alone.  No  slight  occasion 
should  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take  the 
first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of  altering 
it.  Better,  rather,  habituate  ourselves  to  think 
of  it,  as  unalterable.  It  can  scarcely  be  made 
better  than  it  is.  New  provisions,  would  in- 
troduce new  difficulties,  and  thus  create,  and 
increase  appetite  for  still  further  change.  No 
sir,  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  New  hands  have  never 
touched  it.  The  men  who  made  it,  have  done 
their  work,  and  passed  away.  Who  shall  im- 
prove, on  what  they  did?'' 

James  Polk's  Presidency  had  led  Lincoln 
to  that  uncharacteristic  statement  of  Con- 
stitution worship.  Indeed,  the  Polk  ad- 
ministration and  the  Mexican  War  had  led 
him  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. William  H.  Herndon's  argument 
against  his  partner's  opposition  to  the  war 
had  never  stressed  its  political  inexpedien- 
cy. Lincoln  described  Herndon's  opposi- 
tion as  "exclusively  a  constitutional  argu- 
ment." Herndon  had  argued  "that  if  it 
shall  become  necessary,  to  repel  invasion, 
the  President  may,  without  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  cross  the  line,  diwd.  invade  the 
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teritory  of  another  country;  and  that 
whether  such  necessity  exists  in  any  given 
case,  the  President  is  to  be  the 50/e  judge." 
Lincoln  replied :  "Allow  the  President  to  in- 
vade a  neighboring  nation  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repel  an  invasion, 
and  you  allow  him  to  do  so,  whenever  he 
may  choose  to  say  he  deems  it  necessary  for 
such  purpose  —  and  you  allow  him  to  make 
war  at  pleasure."  To  this,  Lincoln  added  a 
short  lesson  in  constitutional  history: 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dictated, 
as  I  understand  it,  by  the  following  reasons. 
Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  im- 
poverishing their  people  in  wars,  pretending 
generally,  if  not  always,  that  the  good  of  the 
people  was  the  object.  This,  our  Convention 
understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all 
Kingly  oppressions;  and  they  resolved  to  so 
frame  the  Constitution  that  no  one  man  should 
hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression 
upon  us.  But  your  view  destroys  the  whole  mat- 
ter, and  places  our  President  where  kings  have 
always  stood.'* 

Lincoln's  argument  against  the  war  was 
primarily  that  it  was  unconstitutional  and 
unnecessary.  He  had  little  internationalist 
perspective.  Before  he  took  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1847,  his  career  had  been  confined 
to  state  politics  and  domestic  issues. 


'"This  version  of  Lincoln's  June  20,  1848.  speech 
is  from  the  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Library  of  Congress 
(microfilm  in  Illinois  State  Historical  Library. 
Springfield). 

''Collected  Worki,  I,  486. 

'^Boritt  suggests  that  Lincoln's  statement  showed 
a  cavalier  attitude  toward  questions  of  constitu- 
tionality. Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the 
American  Dream,  p.  130. 

'^Collected  Works,  I,  488. 

'''Ibid.,  pp.  451-52.  Herndon's  argument  is 
stated  as  Lincoln  understood  it.  Herndon's  letters 
to  Lincoln  about  the  war  have  never  been  found. 
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Foreign  nations  appeared  in  his  early 
writings  rarely,  and  then  usually  as  con- 
spirators against  Annerican  liberties  or  as  in- 
feriors. In  1844,  for  example,  he  had  cam- 
paigned for  Polk's  presidential  opponent 
Henry  Clay  by  arguing  that  the  British 
were  conspiring  with  the  Democrats  to 
lower  tariff  barriers. '^  Like  most 
Westerners  he  had  a  low  opinion  of  the 
civilization  of  Latin  America,  and  his 
references  to  Latinos  were  never  flattering. 
In  1852  he  said  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
were  "neither  desirous  of,  nor  fit  for  civil 
liberty";  he  called  Mexicans  "greasers."'® 
Lincoln  was  concerned  not  about  interna- 
tional rights  but  about  the  Mexican  War's 
threat  to  the  American  Constitution. 

From  all  evidence,  however,  Lincoln  was 
genuinely  worried  by  Polk's  actions .  He  was 
not  a  bookish  lawyer.  He  apparently  never 
read  a  lawbook  all  the  way  through  once  he 
started  practice. ''  Yet  Polk's  transgressions 
sent  Lincoln  scurrying  to  Chancellor 
Kent's  Commentaries.  Lincoln's  reference 
to  Kent's  support  of  federal  aid  for  internal 
improvements  is  the  only  reference  to  Kent 
in  all  of  Lincoln's  known  writings. 

Strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
was  not  a  hallmark  of  Whiggery  except  as  a 
limitation  on  the  President.  Born  of  op- 
position to  a  strong  President,  Andrew 
Jackson,  and  almost  always  in  opposition  to 
the  administration  in  power,  the  Whig  par- 
ty hated  the  executive  veto.'^  Lincoln  did 
not  embrace  the  Whig  preference  for  a 
weak  Presidency  until   1848.    In  large 


1^ Anson  G.  Henry  to  John  J.  Hardin,  Feb.  13, 
1844,  John  J.  Hardin  Papers,  Chicago  Historical 
Society. 

'^Collected  Works,  II,  153,  III,  358.  Lincoln's 
reference  to  Mexicans  as  "a  race  of  mongrels"  in 
1848  was  apparently  an  ironic  reference  to 
Democratic  racism  (ibid.,  Ill,  235). 

I'John  P.  Frank,  Lincoln  as  a  Lawyer  (Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1961),  p.  11. 

'^Collected  Works,  I,  339. 

'Hbid.,  pp.  515,  505. 
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measure,  Lincoln  was  forced  to  adopt  that 
view  because  the  Whig  presidential  can- 
didate in  that  year,  Zachary  Taylor,  had 
neither  a  platform  nor  a  strong  partisan 
identification.  About  all  that  could  be  said 
to  recommend  Taylor  was  that  he  would 
not  force  his  views  on  Congress.  He  would 
simply  execute  the  legislative  will.   The 
political  imperative  of  defending  the  Whig 
conception  of  the   Presidency  in   1848 
should  not  blind  historians  to  the  force  of 
Polk's  example  in  impelling  Lincoln 
toward  the  Whig  view  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.   "To  you,"   Lincoln  said  to  the 
Democrats,  "the  President,  and  the  coun- 
try, seems  to  be  all  one.  You  are  interested 
to  see  no  distinction  between  them;  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  possibly  your  in- 
terest blinds  you  a  little.  We  see  the  distinc- 
tion ,  as  we  think ,  clearly  enough . "  To  elect 
Democrat  Lewis  Cass  instead  of  Taylor 
would  surely  invite  "a  course  of  policy, 
leading  to  new  wars,  new  acquisitions  of 
teritory  and  still  further  extensions  of 
slavery . "  Polk's  example  was  still  very  much 
on  Lincoln's  mind.'' 

Polk's   example   and   the   awkward 
political  necessities  of  Taylor's  campaign 
seem  to  have  led  Lincoln  to  the  Whig  view 
only   temporarily.    Taylor  had  hardly 
assumed  office  before  Lincoln  was  warning 
Secretary  of  State  John  Middle  ton  Clayton 
that  the  President  must  not  appear  "a  mere 
man  of  straw."  Taylor  "must  occasionally 
say  ...  ,    'by  the  Eternal,'   'I  take  the 
responsibility.'   Those  phrases  were   the 
'Samson's  locks'  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  we 
dare   not  disregard   the  lessons   of  ex- 
perience." PoUtical  popularity  depended 
on  some  flexing  of  executive  muscle,  Lin- 
coln insisted.  "It  is  said  Gen.  Taylor  and  his 
officers  held  a  council  of  war,  at  Palo  Alto 
(I  believe);  and  that  he  then  fought  the  bat- 
tle against  unanimous  opinion  of  those  of- 
ficers.   This   fact   (no   matter  whether 
rightfully  or  wrongfully)  gives  him  more 
popularity  than  ten  thousand  submissions, 
however  really  wise  and  magnanimous 
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those  submissions  may  be."^"  Lincoln's 
rather  hasty  retreat  from  the  Whig  view  of 
the  presidential  office  was  not  a  sign  of  in- 
sincerity or  hypocrisy.  Polk  had  made  a 
weak  President  look  awfully  good  to  Lin- 
coln, but  new  events,  which  affected  Lin- 
coln deeply,  made  him  wish  for  more 
strength  in  the  new  Executive. 

Lincoln  "forebore"  asking  that  the 
Taylor  administration  appoint  him  to  a 
lucrative  Land  Office  position.  His  delay 
allowed  Justin  Butterfield  to  have  the  in- 
side track  for  the  job  —  despite  the  fact  that 
Butterfield  had  "fought  for  Mr.  Clay 
against  Gen  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end." 
When  Lincoln  finally  put  forth  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  get  the  job  for  himself,  it  was  too 
late.  He  grumbled  to  a  clerk  in  the  Land 
Office,  "It  will  now  mortify  me  deeply  if 
Gen.  Taylors  administration  shall  trample 
all  my  wishes  in  the  dust  merely  to  gratify 
these  men."  Butterfield  did  get  the  ap- 
pointment ,  and  it  was  while  laboring  under 
this  mortification  that  Lincoln  began  to 


wish  that  the  President  were  a  stronger 
man.  Lincoln  thought  that  Taylor  was  in 
favor  of  his  appointment,  and  he  therefore 
quickly  became  critical  of  the  President's 
tendency  to  defer  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  departments.  Despite  that  tem- 
porary sense  of  frustration  at  the 
President's  weakness,  Lincoln  apparently 
learned  from  the  unfortunate  experience 
of  Polk's  strong  Presidency.  In  1861  he 
said,  "My  political  education  strongly  in- 
clines me  against  a  very  free  use"  of  the 
veto.  As  President,  Lincoln  used  it  sparing- 
ly indeed.^' 

It  was  inevitable  that   Lincoln  would 
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disagree  with  a  President  who,  hke  Polk, 
was  so  perfect  an  embodiment  of  the 
Democratic  vision  of  the  West.  Polk's 
power  to  make  Lincoln,  temporarily  at 
least,  adopt  newly  conservative  views  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Presidency  stemmed 
mostly  from  the  Mexican  War.  Yet  despite 
Lincoln's  absorption  with  that  issue,  his 
reaction  to  the  Mexican  War  was  anything 
but  extreme. 

Lincoln's  firm  grasp  of  the  realities  of 
political  opinion  in  central  Illinois  was 
proven  by  a  letter  written  to  him  shortly 
after  he  assumed  his  seat  in  Congress.  In 
December,  1847,  Dr.  Anson  G.  Henry, 
editor  of  the  Tazewell  Whig  and  a  tireless 
Whig  party  organizer  then  living  in  Pekin, 
expressed  "a  very  great  anxiety  to  know 
what  course  you  design  taking  in  relation 
to,  the  Mexican  War."  Henry  had  been 
disturbed  by  signs  that  the  Whig  party  was 
going  to  take  "strong  ground  against  Ter- 
ritory." Even  before  Lincoln  took  his  seat, 
Henry  Clay  had  stated  his  agreement  with 
the  "immortal  fourteen"  who  voted  against 
the  original  appropriation  for  the  war.^^ 
Anson  Henry  had  written  Lincoln  in 
December,  1847:  "If  this  no  Territory  doc- 
trine is  to  be  made  the  test  of  Whiggery  I 
shall  retire  from  all  participation  in  the 
coming  canvass  with  the  firm  conviction 
that  Locofocoism  will  continue  trium- 
phant." Clay's  speech,  Henry  warned,  "will 
beat  us  as  a  party  for  years  to  come,  unless 
we  can  unite  upon  'Old  Zac'  and  allow  him 
to  run  withou[t]  any  other  pledge  than  that 
of  administer  [ing]  the  Government  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Constitution  and  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  people." 
Henry  advised  Lincoln:  "I  hope  you  will 
not  feel  disposed  to  go  with  Mr.  Clay 
against  all  Territory.  If  you  do,  I  am  fearful 
you  will  be  with  the  minority  party  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  It  would  be  painful  in 
the  extreme  to  part  company  with  you  after 
having  fought  with  you  side  by  side  so  long. 
But  if  the  Whigs  as  a  party  Join  issues  with 
Mr.  Polk  &  take  the  side  of 'No  Territory,'  I 
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shall  at  the  polls  (but  no  where  else)  sustain 
MrPolk."^^ 

Lincoln  did  not  need  the  warning. 
Henry  wrote  the  letter  on  December  29, 
1847.  On  January  3,  1848,  before  Lincoln 
could  possibly  have  received  the  letter,  he 
faced  the  test  of  how  far  he  would  go  in  sup- 
port of  Clay's  position.  Congressman 
Charles  Hudson  of  Massachusetts  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  withdraw  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
our  armies  now  in  Mexico  and  to  propose  to  the 
Mexican  Government  forthwith  a  treaty  of 
peace  on  the  following  basis,  namely:  That  we 
relinquish  all  claim  to  indemnity  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  that  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  shall  be 
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established  at  or  near  the  desert  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande;  that  Mexico  shall 
be  held  to  pay  all  just  claims  due  to  our  citizens 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  that  a 
convention  shall  be  entered  into  by  the  two  na- 
tions to  provide  for  the  liquidation  of  those 
claims  and  the  mode  of  payment.^* 

This  was  a  "no  territory"  resolution,  in 
other  words,  and  Lincoln  voted  against  it. 
He  had  worked  far  too  long  with  the  Whigs 
of  his  district,  men  like  Anson  Henry,  to 
have  his  head  turned  by  the  great  national 
leaders  like  Clay  who  took  a  position  in  op- 
position to  the  war  that  was  too  extreme  for 
the  West.  Lincoln  knew  Henry's  views 
before  they  were  put  into  words,  for  they 
were  Lincoln's  own  views  and  probably 
those  of  most  Whig  leaders  in  the  district  as 
well. 

Lincoln  disliked  "Manifest  Destiny, "  but 
the  issue  of  territorial  expansion  never 
aroused  him  greatly.  In  1845  he  admitted 
that  "individually  I  never  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  Texas  question . "  Nine  years 
later  he  noted  blandly  that  "Jefferson  saw 
the  necessity  of  our  government  possessing 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi."  At 
Galesburg  in  1858,  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
even  got  him  to  say,  "I  am  not  generally  op- 
posed to  the  acquisition  of  additional  ter- 
ritory." And  when  he  was  looking  anxiously 
for  workable  colonization  schemes  early  in 
the  Civil  War,  Lincoln  as  President  could 
say:  "Having  practiced  the  acquisition  of 
territory  for  nearly  sixty  years ,  the  question 
of  constitutional  power  to  do  so  is  no  longer 
an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  was  ques- 
tioned at  first  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who, 
however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
yielded  his  scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  ex- 
pediency." Expansionism  did  not  decisive- 
ly separate  Polk  from  Lincoln. ^^ 

Neither  did  slavery.  To  be  sure,  the  two 
men  viewed  the  peculiar  institution  very 
differently.  But  Polk's  defense  of  slavery 
was  just  the  sort  that  Lincoln  was  willing  to 
accept  from  honest  Southerners.^*  Lincoln 
never  wanted  expansion  so  far  south  as  to 


aggravate  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
Polk's  expansion  surely  did  that.  Still,  Lin- 
coln never  blamed  the  Mexican  War  on  the 
Slave  Power's  lust  for  new  slave  territory,  as 
many  antiwar  politicians  in  the  North  did. 
He  never  accused  Polk  of  being  a  tool  of  the 
Slave  Power.  After  Lincoln  attended  a 
meeting  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  on 
June  10,  1848,  a  newspaper  reported  his 
speech:  "He  did  not  believe  with  many  of 
his  fellow  citizens  that  this  war  was 
originated  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
slave  territory,  but  it  was  his  opinion,  fre- 
quently expressed,  that  it  was  a  war  of  con- 
quest brought  into  existence  to  catch 
votes."  In  1860,  after  more  than  a  decade 
of  reflection  and  six  years  of  bitter  involve- 
ment with  the  slavery  question,  Lincoln 
still  "thought  the  principal  motive  [for 
starting  the  Mexican  War]  .  .  .  was  to 
divert  public  attention  from  the  surrender 
of  Tifty-four,  forty,  or  fight'  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  the  Oregon  boundary  question."^' 
Whig  economic  views  separated  Lincoln 
from  Polk,  as  did  Polk's  alarmingly  expan- 
sive view  of  the  presidential  office.  In  the 
Wilmington  speech,  Lincoln  referred  to 
"the  history  of  James  K.  Polk's  administra- 
tion—the abuse  of  power  which 
characterized  it  — the  high-handed  and 
despotic  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  and  the 
utter  disregard  of  the  will  of  the  people,  in 
refusing  to  give  assent  to  measures  which 
their  representatives  passed  for  the  good 
and  prosperity  of  the  country."^*  In  other 
words,  political  party,  and  not  issues  that 
divided  parties  on  sectional  lines,  caused 
Lincoln  to  oppose  Polk  so  vehemently. 
Such  was  the  general  effect  of  Polk's 
Presidency  on  members  of  Lincoln's 
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party . "  Though  Polk  drove  Lincoln  to  new 
statements  of  Whig  philosophy,  he  was  not 
able  to  force  him  into  carelessly  extreme 
political  positions.  Lincoln  was  not  one  to 
get  carried  away  in  Washington  and  then 
rush  home  to  mend  his  political  fences. 
When  Democrats  tried  to  raise  the  Mex- 
ican War  issue  to  embarrass  Lincoln  in  his 
campaign  for  the  Senate  in  1858,  he  faced 
the  charges  with  complete  confidence.  He 
told  a  worried  Joseph  Medill,  for  example, 
"You  may  safely  deny  that  I  ever  gave  any 
vote  for  withholding  any  supplies 
whatever,  from  officers  or  soldiers  of  the 
Mexican  War.  .  .  .  I  cannot  be  mistaken; 
for  /  had  my  eye  always  upon  it. "'" 

How,  then,  can  one  explain  the  broad 
currency  of  the  charge  that  Lincoln  com- 
mitted political  suicide  by  opposing  the 
Mexican  War?  America's  status  as  a  world 
power  in  the  early  twentieth  century  made 
opposition  to  expansion  seem  narrow- 
minded.  The  extraordinary  influence  of 
Herndon's  Lincoln  was  important  too. 
Herndon  knew  much  about  Lincoln  that 
no  one  else  did ,  but  Herndon  was  a  peculiar 
Whig  in  having  no  complaints  about  Mr. 
Polk's  war. 

Just  as  important,  but  much  less  well 
known,  was  Douglas's  development  of  the 
"political  suicide"  argument  in  his  famous 
campaign  against  Lincoln  in  1858.  The 
Democrats'  false  charge  that  Lincoln  had 
failed  to  support  America's  soldiers  is  well 
known,  ^^  but  Douglas  had  a  more  carefully 
wrought  argument  than  that.   Accusing 
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Lincoln  and  Lyman  Trumbull  of  conspir- 
ing   to   abolitionize    the   Whig   and 
Democratic  parties  respectively  in  order  to 
gain   Illinois'    two   Senate   seats   as 
Republicans,  the  Little  Giant  charged  in 
the  Freeport  debate:  "Lincoln  on  the  one 
hand  and  Trumbull  on  the  other,  being 
disappointed  pohticians,    and   [by   1854] 
having  retired  or  been  driven  to  obscurity 
by  an  outraged  constituency  because  of 
their  political  sins,  formed  a  scheme  to 
abolitionize  the  two  parties  and  lead  the 
Old  Line  Whigs  and  Old  Line  Democrats 
captive,   bound  hand  and  foot  into  the 
Abolition  camp."^^  xhe  "political  suicide" 
argument  thus  had  its  origin  in  political 
partisanship.   It  came  to  fruition  in  the 
work  of  one  of  the  greatest   Lincoln 
biographers   of  all   time,    Albert  J. 
Beveridge.  Uniting  ardent  enthusiasm  for 
America's  new  role  in  world  affairs  with  a 
strong  appreciation  of  Douglas,  Beveridge 
forged  a  systematic  and  influential  argu- 
ment for  the  disastrousness  of  Lincoln's  op- 
position to  the  Mexican  War." 

James  K.  Polk  died  on  June  1 5 ,  1 849 .  His 
name   appears   only  once  in  Lincoln's 
known  speeches  and  writings  after  that. 
Lincoln  seems  almost  to  have  forgotten 
some  of  the  lessons  of  Polk's  Presidency. 
When  he  became  President  himself,  Lin- 
coln proved  in  many  respects  to  be  similar 
to  Polk.  Both  Chief  Executives  steered  the 
United  States  to  victory  in  war,  and  both 
played  a  vigorous  personal  role  in  deter- 
mining grand  strategy.  Both  offered  cold 
comfort   to   dissenters:    Polk's   annual 
message  of  December  8,  1846,  informed 
critics  of  the  war  in  Mexico  that  a  "more  ef- 
fectual means  could  not  have  been  devised 
to  encourage  the  enemy  and  protract  the 
war  than  to  advocate  and  adhere  to  their 
cause,  and  thus  give  them  'aid  and  com- 
fort.' "^*  Though  Lincoln  did  not  invoke 
the  language  with  which  the  Constitution 
defines  treason,  he  nevertheless  gave  critics 
of  the  Civil  War  a  similarly  starchy 
response.  A  public  letter  Lincoln  wrote  in 
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June  of  1863  characterized  the  libertarian 
criticism  of  his  administration  as  a  factor 
on  which  the  Confederacy  had  counted 
when  the  states  seceded: 

Under  cover  of  "Liberty  of  speech"  "Liberty  of 
the  press"  and  "Habeas  corpus"  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  amongst  us  a  most  efficient  corps 
of  spies,  informers,  supplyers,  and  aiders  and 
abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways. 
They  knew  that  in  times  such  as  they  were  in- 
augerating,  by  the  constitution  itself,  the 
"Habeas  corpus"  might  be  suspended;  but  they 
also  knew  they  had  friends  who  would  make  a 
question  as  to  who  [Congress  or  President]  was 
to  suspend  it;  meanwhile  their  spies  and  others 
might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause.  Or 
if,  as  has  happened,  the  executive  should  sus- 
pend the  writ,  without  ruinous  waste,  instances 
of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur,  as 
are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases;  and 
then  a  clamor  could  be  raised  in  regard  to  this, 
which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
insurgent  cause." 

Little  wonder  historians  rate  Polk  and 
Lincoln  highly  for  "strength  of  action" 
(Lincoln,  second;  Polk,  eleventh), 
"presidential  activeness"  (Lincoln,  eighth; 
Polk,  tenth),  and  "practicality"  as  opposed 
to  "idealism"  (Lincoln,  seventh;  Polk, 
first). 3^ 

In  one  important  respect,  however,  Lin- 
coln and  Polk  offer  sharp  contrasts  as  Com- 
manders in  Chief,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
difference  stemmed  from  a  lesson  Lincoln 
learned  from  Polk's  Presidency.  On  May 
29,  1846,  shortly  after  the  Mexican  War 
began,  Lincoln  wrote  from  Springfield  a 
long  "confidential"  letter  to  John  J.  Har- 
din ,  a  former  Illinois  congressman  who  was 
at  that  time  recruiting  for  the  First  Regi- 
ment, Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry. '' 

Genl.  [Merritt  L.]  Covell  has  just  arrived  here 
direct  from  Washington.  I  infer  from  some 
things  he  says,  that  some  Loco  foco  rascality  is 
in  contemplation  in  relation  to  officering  the 
army.  .  .  .  He  says  .  .  .  that  a  supplemental 
bill,  to  the  army  bill,  had  been  introduced  into 
one  branch  of  congress,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  two  Majors  general,  and  four 
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Brigadiers.  This,  in  connection,  with  his  ex- 
pressions of  doubt,  as  to  whether  Genl.  Scott, 
will  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war,  induces  me  to 
think  they  even  contemplate  placing  these  new 
made  heroes  over  the  heads  of  Scott,  Gaines, 
Taylor  &  others.  You  will  understand,  while  / 
do  not,  whether,  by  the  organization  of  the  ar- 
my, this  is  possible.  If  it  is  possible,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  probable. ^^ 

The  law  did  not  allow  Polk  to  do  what 
Lincoln  feared,  but  the  Illinois  politician 
correctly  divined  Polk's  intentions.  The 
Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Mexican  War 
proved  utterly  incapable  of  severing  his 
knowledge  of  General  Winfield  Scott's  and 
General  Zachary  Taylor's  Whig  proclivities 
from  any  appraisal  of  their  military 
abilities.  On  November  14,  1846,  Polk 
discussed  with  his  Cabinet  the  failure  of  the 
administration's  original  strategy  of  bring- 
ing Mexico  to  peace  talks  by  occupying  her 
politically  unhappy  northern  provinces 
and  thus  threatening  her  with  secession  by 
a  large  segment  of  her  contiguous  territory. 
A  more  direct  southern  campaign  on  Vera 
Cruz  and  perhaps  a  strike  at  her  jugular, 
Mexico  City,  now  seemed  necessary.  But 
who  would  command  the  new  expedition? 
Polk  noted  in  his  diary:  "The  Cabinet  fully 
discussed  the  conduct  of  Gen'l  Taylor  and 
were  agreed  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  chief 
command,  that  he  had  not  mind  enough 
for  the  station,  that  he  was  a  bitter  political 
partisan  &  had  no  sympathies  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  he  had  been  recent- 
ly controlled  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  cunning  & 
shrewd  men  of  more  talents  than  himself 
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"not  well  see"  how  Scott's  selection  could  be 
avoided.  On  November  18  Polk  decided  to 
follow  up  on  Benton's  idea  of  having  Con- 
gress revive  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General 
so  that  the  President  could  put  the  Missouri 
Democrat  over  Scott  and  Taylor.  Polk  and 
Benton  doubted  that  Congress  would  pass 
the  necessary  legislation,  and  they  were 
right.  After  Polk  sounded  out  numerous 
politicians,  he  still  doubted  it,  but  he 
wanted  the  appointment  so  badly  that  he 
recommended  the  legislation  anyway.  The 
Lieutenant  General  bill  died  in  the 
Senate.*" 

Polk  always  believed  firmly  in  "the  im- 
possibility of  conducting  the  War  suc- 
cessfully when  the  General  in  Chief  of  the 
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[who]  had  controlled  him  for  political  pur- 
poses." President  Polk  stated  that  he  "had 
never  suffered  politics  to  mingle  with  the 
conduct  of  his  war,"  but  he  first  suggested 
Major  General  William  Orlando  Butler,  a 
Democrat ,  as  commander  of  the  Vera  Cruz 
campaign.  Within  three  days,  the  ad- 
ministration was  strongly  considering  a 
Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  campaign,  a  plan 
suggested  by  Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton 
and  General  Winfield  Scott.  Once  again 
the  question  arose :  Who  would  be  the  com- 
mander? "Gen'l  Scott  it  [was  known]  was 
hostile  to  the  administration,  and  it  was  ap- 
prehended would  have  no  sympathy  with  it 
in  carrying  out  its  plans."  Yet  Scott,  as  the 
majority  of  the  Cabinet  pointed  out,  was 
the  highest-ranking  officer  in  the  Army 
and  would  probably  have  to  be  given  the 
nod." 

Benton's  plan  for  the  Mexico  City  cam- 
paign included  the  suggestion  that  Benton 
himself  lead  the  expedition ,  but  Polk  could 
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An  1849  drawing  of  the  wounding  of  William  Orlando  Butler 


army  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  cooperate  with  it  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  War .  "*•  He  never  ceased  looking 
for  ways  to  replace  Scott  with  a  Democrat. 
In  March  of  1847  Polk  asked  his  Cabinet 
whether  Benton,  if  commissioned  a  Major 
General ,  could  be  put  in  command  without 
recalling  the  four  Major  Generals  senior  to 
him  — Scott,  Taylor,  Butler,  and  Robert 
O.  Patterson.  The  answer  was  negative. 
When  Polk  heard  a  few  days  later  that 
Butler  was  wounded  and  might  not  be  able 
to  resume  command,  he  wasted  no  time  in 


telling  Benton  that  they  were  much  closer 
to  their  goal.  Benton  was  cool  to  the  idea, 
but  Polk,  although  he  could  not  see  his  way 
"entirely  clear  to  remove  three  Senior  Maj'r 
Generals,"  thought  he  "might  do  so  in  a 
short  time."  Benton  at  last  decided  to  have 
no  part  of  it.  Benton,  not  Polk,  killed  the 
idea.*2 

Lincoln  said  nothing  further  about  the 
"rascality"  of  the  Polk  administration's  at- 
tempts at  juggling  the  Army's  high  com- 
mand for  political  reasons.  Yet  he  may 
have   taken   the   lesson   to   heart.    Whig 
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generals  had  faithfully  won  the  battles  of 
the  war  that  the  Whig  party  hated.  To  be 
sure,  Lincoln  as  President  proved  to  be  a 
good  party  man  who  frankly  admitted  that 
his  administration  "distributed  to  it's  party 
friends  as  nearly  all  the  civil  patronage  as 
any  administration  ever  did."  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief  he  kept  a  careful  watch  on 
military  appointments  and  doled  them  out 
to  the  ethnic  groups  and  political  factions 
whose  support  seemed  necessary  for  an  ef- 
fective war  effort.  Mathematical  necessity 
dictated  that  Democrats  receive  their  fair 
share.  "The  administration,"  Lincoln  ex- 
plained, "could  not  even  start  in  this  [war] , 
without  assistance  outside  of  it's  party."  He 
thought  it  "mere  nonsense  to  suppose  a 
minority  [the  Republicans]   could  put 
down  a  majority  in  rebellion."  CiviUan  jobs 
went  almost  entirely  to  Republicans,  but 
military  appointments  had  to  ensure  both 
parties'  support  on  the  battlefield.*^ 

Polk  recognized  the  necessity  of  appoint  - 
ing  some  Whig  officers,  but  Lincoln's  will- 
ingness to  tolerate  political  differences  in 
the  very  highest  commands  departed  from 
the  partisan  example  of  the   Polk  ad- 
ministration.  Lincoln  never  accused 
Democratic  generals  of  sabotaging  the  war 
effort.  Polk  rarely  mentioned  Taylor  and 
Scott  without  making  such  an  accusation. 
Indeed,  that  may  have  been  not  only  Lin- 
coln's greatest  difference  from  Polk  as 
Commander  in  Chief  but  also  his  greatest 
difference  from  the  Radical  Republicans. 
Lincoln  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the 
Radicals  and  seems  to  have  agreed  with 


*nbid.,  pp.  275-76. 

*Hbid.,  pp.  409-14. 

''^Collected  Works,  V,  494. 

**Ibid. 

*^Ibid.,  I,  477.  Haman,  in  the  Book  of  Esther, 
was  an  enemy  of  the  Jews  and  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  built  for  Mordecai. 

*^Collected  Works,  VI,  78-79. 
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them  on  fundamental  antislavery  prin- 
ciples, but  the  Radicals'  hectoring  of 
Democratic  generals  for  want  of  heart  to 
fight  the  Republican  war  was  completely 
foreign  to  him.  For  all  his  complaining 
about  the  Democratic  General  George 
Brinton  McClellan,  for  example,  Lincoln 
never  accused  him  of  political  unwill- 
ingness to  fight.  The  President  knew  that 
the  war  "should  be  conducted  on  military 
knowledge"    and   not   on   "political 

affinity."** 

The  Mexican  War  had  confirmed  the 
lesson  any  intelligent  Whig  had  learned 
from  the  impressive  political  power  of  An- 
drew Jackson's  military  reputation.  Lm- 
coln  strongly  suspected  that  Thomas  L. 
Harris's  military  reputation  had  been  too 
much  for  Stephen  Logan,  and  he  took  par- 
ticular pleasure  when  the  Whigs  turned  the 
tables  on  the  Democrats  in  1848.  "Taylor's 
nomination,"   Lincoln   told  Herndon, 
"takes  the  locos  on  the  blind  side.  It  turns 
the  war  thunder  against  them.  The  war  is 
now  to  them,  the  gallows  of  Haman,  which 
they  built  for  us,  and  on  which  they  are 
doomed  to  be  hanged  themselves."*^  As 
President,  Lincoln  ran  the  same  risk  with 
Democratic  generals  that  Polk  had  taken  in 
utilizing  Whig  generals,  but  he  never  mur- 
mured a  word  of  protest.  On  the  contrary, 
when  faced  with  the  far  more  serious  threat 
of  encouraging  not  just  a  potential  rival  for 
the  Presidency  but  a  possible  dictator, 
President  Lincoln  took  the  risk -hence  the 
justifiable  fame  of  his  letter  of  January  26, 
1863,  to  General  Joseph  Hooker: 

I  have  heard ,  in  such  way  as  to  believe  it ,  of  your 
recently  saying  that  both  the  Army  and  the 
Government  needed  a  Dictator.  Of  course  it 
was  not /or  this,  but  in  spite  of  it,  that  I  have 
given  you  the  command.  Only  those  generals 
who  gain  successes ,  can  set  up  dictators .  What  I 
now  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and  I  will  risk 
the  dictatorship.  The  government  will  support 
you  to  the  utmost  of  it's  ability,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  it  has  done  and  will  do  for  all 
commanders.*^ 
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After  Lincoln's  death  the  Republican 
party's  reliance  on  waving  the  bloody  shirt 
helped  obscure  his  willingness  to  trust  the 
loyalty  of  such  Democratic  generals  as  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  postwar  party's  easy  equation 
of  Democracy  with  rebellion  led  many  to 
think  that  Lincoln  dismissed  McClellan  in 
1862  for  political  reasons.  Military 
historians  who  disliked  political  influence 
on  the  battlefield  therefore  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  justify  Lincoln's  actions.  When 
General  Alexander  S.  Webb,  a  Union 
veteran,  studied  the  problem  of  Lincoln's 
relations  with  General  McClellan,  he  con- 
cluded that  only  precedents  from  the  Polk 
and  Madison  administrations  would  have 
justified  the  President's  interference  with 
the  general.*'  Webb  asked  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  whether  he  knew  of  any  Cabinet 
notes  that  would  have  based  Lincoln's  in- 
terference with  McClellan  on  similar  in- 
terference by  Polk  and  Madison  in  earlier 
wars.  Robert  Lincoln  confessed  to  "pretty 
strong  feelings  on  this  subject"  and  replied: 
"My  excuse  for  saying  that  I  would  hardly 
be  content  to  rest  his  justification  for  his  ac- 
tions at  the  time  you  mention  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  precedents  during  the  war  of 
1812  or  the  war  with  Mexico  [is  that]  I 
might  do  so  if  a  precedent  for  General  Mc- 
Clellan as  a  Commmander  in  Chief  could 
be  found  — certainly  not  otherwise."** 
Winfield  Scott,  the  greatest  American 
general  of  his  generation,  was  no  "prece- 
dent for  General  McClellan,"  and  Presi- 
dent Polk's  partisan  handling  of  generals 
proved  to  be  no  precedent  for  Lincoln's 
conduct  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

If  Lincoln,  somewhere  deep  inside, 
resolved  to  handle  generals  of  the  opposite 
party  differently  than  Polk  had,  it  was  a 
legacy  of  Polk's  Presidency  that  ran 
counter  to  the  major  effect  of  those  years  on 
Lincoln.  In  general,  Polk's  Presidency 
made  Lincoln  more  partisan.  Horrified  by 
the  example  of  Polk's  administration,  Lin- 
coln was  among  the  earliest  Whig  leaders 
who  insisted  that  the  party  must  run  a  win- 
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ner  m  1848.  Zachary  Taylor's  Whig 
credentials  were  suspect,  but  Lincoln 
reached  out  to  this  popular  military  hero  as 
though  he  were  the  last  hope  of  a  drowning 
party. 

More  than  ever,  Lincoln  felt  impelled  to 
close  Whig  ranks.  He  had  always  been 
more  organizationally  minded  than  most 
Whigs,  and  Polk's  Presidency  accelerated 
that  trend  in  his  thought.  Ironically, 
Taylor  combined  popularity  enough  to 
beat  the  Democrats  with  exasperatingly 
feeble  partisanship,  thus  moving  Lincoln 
further  toward  embracing  the  partisan 
views  of  nineteenth-century  spoilsman- 
ship.  When  the  Whigs  first  gained  the 
Presidency  with  William  Henry  Harrison 
in  1 840  Lincoln  had  taken  the  high  road  on 
government  appointments  to  office.  Even 
while  advising  John  Todd  Stuart  on  local 
appointments  after  Harrison's  election, 
Lincoln  had  said,  "I  am,  as  you  know,  op- 
posed to  removals  to  make  places  for  our 
friends."*'  Things  were  different  after  the 
Polk  years.  In  1849  Lincoln  wrote  to  the 
Postmaster  General  recommending  a 
replacement  for  the  Springfield  postmaster 
"whenever  there  shall  be  a  vacancy."  Lin- 
coln admitted  that  the  only  objection  to  the 
Democratic  incumbent  was  that  he  was  "an 
active  partizan  in  opposition  to  us"  and 
that  Polk  had  reappointed  him  after 
Taylor's  election.  Lincoln  would  "give  no 
opinion  ...  as  to  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  be  removed."^"  He  no  longer 
said  flatly  that  such  men  should  not  be 
removed.  Lincoln's  failure  to  get  the  Land 


■"For  Webb's  observations  on  this  research,  see 
his  Army  in  the  Civil  War;  The  Peninsula~Mc- 
Clellan's  Campaign  of  1862.  Ill  (New  York: 
Scribner's,  1881),  173-75. 

"Lincoln's  letter  is  dated  June  18,  1881,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  Letter  Books,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library,  The  discussion  in  Webb's  book 
missed  the  point  of  Robert  Lincoln's  reply. 

^■"Collected  Works.  I,  221. 

'"Ibid..  II,  39. 
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Office  job  from  Taylor  had  a  similar  effect. 
Taylor,  Lincoln  realized,  "will  not  go  the 
doctrine  of  removals  very  strongly."  Leav- 
ing many  Democrats  in  office  gave  "the 
greater  reason,  v\^hen  an  office  or  job  is  not 
already  in  democratic  hands,  that  it  should 
be  given  to  a  Whig."  If  "less  than  this  is 
done  for  our  friends, "  the  Springfield  Whig 
v^rarned,  "I  think  they  w^ill  have  just  cause  to 
complain.""  Lincoln  was  changing  direc- 
tions, and  it  was  but  a  short  step  from  that 
view  to  the  one  he  would  embrace  as  Presi- 
dent, when  he  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
Democratic  incumbents. 

For  Lincoln,  the  lessons  of  Polk's 
Presidency  were  mixed,  and  they  differed 
in  their  staying  power.  Lincoln's  embrace 
of  a  weak  conception  of  the  Presidency 
hardly  outlasted  the  failure  of  Polk's  suc- 
cessor to  reward  those  Whigs  — among 
them,  Lincoln  himself— who  had  helped 
put  him  in  office.  Only  a  sparing  use  of  the 
veto  power  remained  as  a  legacy  of  his  op- 
position to  Polk  and  other  strong 
Democratic  Presidents.  Lincoln's  new 
tendency  toward  Constitution  worship  was 
nowhere  in  evidence  during  the  Civil  War 
years,  when,  as  President,  he  played  fast 
and  loose  with  his  old  constitutional  ideas 


in  order  to  save  the  Union  and  free  the 
slaves.  He  came  eventually  to  champion  a 
constitutional  amendment. ^^  The  value  of 
the  spoils  system,  as  much  Taylor's  legacy 
as  Polk's,  was  a  lesson  he  would  not  forget. 
Unless  he  gave  all  civilian  jobs  to  party 
friends.  President  Lincoln  knew,  the 
Republicans  might  suffer  the  ignominious 
fate  of  the  Whigs.  And  he  learned  an 
equally  lasting  lesson  in  nonpartisanship  in 
the  area  of  presidential  relations  with 
military  commanders  of  the  other  party. 

The  most  important  immediate  legacy 
of  the  Polk  years ,  which  were  Lincoln's  only 
years  in  Washington  before  he  became 
President,  was  not  a  political  lesson  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  was  anti-political.  Lincoln  began 
to  lose  interest  in  politics.  Life  as  a 
Representative  proved  dull.  Polk's 
Presidency  was  hardly  inspiring  to  a  Whig, 
and  Taylor's  was,  ironically,  even  more 
dispiriting.  When  he  left  Washington  in 
1849,  Lincoln,  for  all  he  knew  or  cared,  was 
leaving  it  — and  political  life  — for  good. 


''Ibid.,  p.  43. 

"J.  G.  Randall,  Constitutional  Problems  under 
Lincoln  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press, 
1951),  p.  383n. 
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PRINTS  AND  DAGUERREOTYPES  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR,  1846-1848 

An  exhibition  organized  by  the  Ahion  Carter  Museum,  Fort  Worth 


NEWS  RELEASE 

Amon  Carter  Museum  Premieres  Exhibition  on  the  Mexican  War 

November  1 8, 1 989-January  1 4, 1 990 


The  Mexican  War  is  best  remembered  for  opening  vast  new  territories  of  the  American  Southwest, 
but  it  also  marked  an  important  moment  in  the  history  of  art  and  journalism.  It  became  the  most 
widely  reported  war  up  to  that  time,  as  not  only  newspaper  correspondents  but  also  artists  and 
printmakers  tried  to  bring  news  from  the  field  to  the  people  back  home.  The  Amon  Carter  Museum 
will  present  the  war  as  it  was  depicted  in  lithographs,  engravings,  and  photographs  in  the  exhibition 
Eyewitness  to  War:  Prints  and  Daguerreotypes  of  the  Mexican  War,  1846-1848,  from  November  18, 
1989  through  January  14,  1990. 

The  exhibition  will  focus  on  the  Mexican  War  as  the  advent  of  a  new  era  of  communication,  when 
lithography  and  photography  joined  the  written  word  to  provide  eyewitness  reports  of  the  war.  Just 
as  newspapers  raced  to  publish  the  latest  accounts  of  each  event,  lithographers  and  engravers 
rushed  into  print  with  images  of  battles,  scenic  views  of  areas  where  troops  were  located,  and 
renderings  of  the  war's  heroes. 

Although  hundreds  of  different  engravings  and  lithographs  of  the  Mexican  War  were  produced 
between  1846  and  1848,  this  exhibition  concentrates  on  those  prints  that  have  some  eyewitness 
connection,  and  were  reproduced  from  sketches  made  at  the  battle  site:    soldiers  and  naval  officers 
on  duty  in  Mexico  often  took  time  after  the  battle  had  ended  to  sketch  the  conflict  as  they  recalled  it, 
and  others  depicted  the  scenes  of  famous  battles  during  the  months  of  occupation  that  followed. 
These  sketches  varied  greatly  in  artistic  quality,  but  many  were  sent  back  to  the  United  States  to  be 
printed  by  lithographers  like  Nathaniel  Currier  and  Sarony  &  Major  in  New  York  or  hometown 
publishers  like  Klauphrecht  and  Menzel  in  Cincinnati,  then  sold  in  shops  and  on  streetcorners  to  a 
public  hungry  for  the  latest  news  of  the  war.  Newspapers  such  as  The  New  York  f-ferald  a\so 
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reproduced  sketches  as  engravings  for  the  front  page.  Since  written  reports  usually  reached  the 
United  States  before  any  sketches  drawn  at  the  scene,  printers  also  published  artist's  conceptions, 
which  translated  on-the-scenes  reports  from  military  officers  or  from  journalists  like  George  Wilkins 
Kendall  of  the  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune. 

In  addition  to  its  substantial  collection  of  eyewitness  prints,  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  possesses  the 
largest  known  collection  of  daguerreotypes  made  in  Mexico  during  the  war.  Despite  the  difficulties 
of  obtaining  supplies,  itinerant  daguerreotypists  followed  troops  in  northern  Mexico  and 
photographed  scenes  and  individuals  (usually  officers)  during  the  American  occupation.  Since  each 
daguerreotype  is  a  unique  positive  image,  incapable  of  being  duplicated,  these  photographs  could 
not  be  reproduced  for  mass  audiences,  but  they  remain  the  most  accurate  images  of  the  individuals 
and  landmarks  of  the  American  venture  into  Mexico. 

To  accompany  the  exhibition,  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Press  have 
copublished  a  384-page  book  containing  24  color  plates,  280  duotones,  and  5  maps  ($45.00).  An 
essay  by  Rick  Stewart  discusses  Mexican  War-era  journalism  and  printmaking,  and  Martha  A. 
Sandweiss  analyzes  daguerreotype  photography  in  Mexico.  The  catalogue  section  by  Ben  H. 
Huseman  provides  extensive  information  about  the  artists  and  the  events  depicted  in  each  print  and 
photograph. 

Eyewitness  to  H/arhas  been  organized  by  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  with  the  financial  support  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Corporation  and  its  operating  companies  -  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Union 
Pacific  Resources  Company,  and  the  Union  Pacific  Realty  Company. 

Lecture  Series 

In  conjunction  with  the  special  exhibition  Eyewitness  to  War:  Prints  and  Daguerreotypes  of  the 
Mexican  War,  1846-1848,  the  Amon  Carter  Museum  and  Texas  Christian  University  have  jointly 
organized  The  United  States  War  with  Mexico,  1846-1848,  a  six-week  lecture  series.  Classes  will 
meet  Tuesdays,  November  7  through  December  12,  from  7:00  until  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Museum 
Theater.  Scholars  from  the  United  States  and  Mexico  will  lead  discussions  of  the  art,  history, 
popular  culture,  and  social  issues  of  the  Mexican  War,  or  the  Invasion  of  Yanqui,  as  it  was  known  in 
Mexico. 
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To  register  for  this  course,  which  has  a  tuition  charge  of  $38.00,  contact  the  Office  of  Extended 
Education,  Texas  Christian  University,  at  817/921-7134.  A  complete  schedule  of  classes  follows. 


Novennber  7 


The  Mexican  War:  An  Overview  by  Thomas  R.  Hietala,  Associate 
Professor  of  History,  Grinnell  College,  Iowa. 


November  14 


The  Mexican  War  and  the  First  Foreign  Correspondents  by  Anantha  Babbili, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  Texas  Christian  University. 


November  21 


Popular  Culture  of  the  Mexican  War  by  Robert  Johannsen,  J.  G.  Randall 
Distinguished  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana- 
Champaign,  and  the  author  of  To  the  Halls  of  Montezumas:  The  Mexican 
War  in  the  American  Imagination. 


November  28 


Invasion  Yanqui:  The  Mexican  Point  of  View  by  Josefina  Vasquez,  Professor 
of  History,  El  Collegio  de  Mexico,  Mexico  City. 


December  5 


December  12 


Daguerreotypes  of  the  Mexican  War  by  Martha  A.  Sandweiss,  Director  of 
the  Mead  Art  Museum,  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts,  and  author  of  the 
catalogue  essay  on  Mexican  War  daguerreotypes. 

Prints  of  the  Mexican  War  by  Rick  Stewart,  Curator  of  Western  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  Amon  Carter  Museum,  and  author  of  the  catalogue  essay  on 
Mexican  War  prints. 


END 


For  further  information  contact  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Amon  Carter  Museum,  817/738-1933. 


The  Amon  Carter  Museum  is  located  at  3501  Camp  Bowie  Boulevard,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  It  is  open  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
from  10:00  a.m.  until  5  p.m.,  Sunday  from  1  until  5:30  p.m.  Admission  is  free.  Tours  of  the  collection  are  given  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday  through  Sunday.  Croup  tours  must  be  scheduled  at  least  two  weeks  in  advance  by  calling  the  Tour  Coordinator  at 
(817)738-6811. 


TWO  CONFLICTS  CONTRASTED     ^  ju^  i^JLJ 

Lincoln  Repulsed  "Win  Peace^^ 
Wolves  In  Sheep's  Clothing  In 
1862  To  Fight  War^  Gross  Says 

WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1848,  the  Democratic  press  in  his  Illinois  district 
charged  him  with  being  "imbecile  and  silly,"  and  impugned  his  patrio- 
tism, charging  him  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  Mexico,  with  which 
the  United  States  was  then   at  war. 

This  was  pointed  out  today,  in  an  address  to  the  Allen  County  Re- 
publican Club,  by  William  J.  Gross,  editorial  editor  of  The  News-Sentinel, 
who  declared  that  Lincoln's  critics  on  Democratic  editorial  pages 
published  in  his  home  community  O 
described  the  "Rail  Splitter"  as  "a. 
slandeier  of  the  President,"  "a  de- 
fender   of    the    butchery      of      the 


Alamo,"  and  as  having  made  "a 
base,  dastardly,  and  treasonable  at- 
tack," upon  President  James  K. 
Polk. 

"These  same  Democratic  papers," 
Mr.  Gross  continued,  "called  Lin- 
coln 'a  black  disgrace  to  the 
Seventh  Illinois  District,'  'one  who 
has  heaped  odium  and  infamy  upon 
the  living  brave  and  the  illustrious 
dead,'  'this  Benedict  Arnold',"  and 
so   on   and   so   on. 

"These  attacks  upon  Congress- 
man Lincoln  were  provoked  by  a 
speech  which  Lincoln  had  made  in 
vigorous  attack  upon  President 
Polk's  foreign  policy,  which  he 
described  as  'from  beginning  to 
end,  the  sheerest  deception.'  The 
President    was      charged      by      the 


sibility  of  any  such  crisis,  Lincoln 
accpeted  the  challenge  of  the  rule- 
op-ruin  divisionist  Democrats,  and 
beat  the  secessionists  to  their 
knees." 

Mr.  Gross  pointed  out  that  "after 
the  South's  'little  Pearl  Harbor'  at- 
tack upon  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard 
(April  20,  1861),  Lincoln  quickly 
ousted  his  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  turned  the  job  over  to  Gideon 
Welles,  who,  with  a  highly  capable 
assistant,  justify  hLstorians  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Navy  was  thereafter 
much  more  efficently  directed,  and 
without  costly  mistakes  in  higher 
command,  'since  the  country  did 
not  force  it  to  make  rear  admirals 
out  of  politicians'."         * 

No  "GlobaUst"  Chatter 

As  to  Lincoln's  "war-time  attitude 
toward  sensational  or  revolutionary 
post-war     hypotheses,"     Mr.     Gross 


Illinois .  Representative  as  feeling  !  declared:  "He  did  not  try  to 
'the  blood  of  this  war,  like  the  i  stretch  the  war  to  cover  a  lot  of 
blood  of  Abel,  crying  to  heaven  '  fantastic  notions  about  the  specifi- 
against  him.'  Lincoln  declared  that  |  cations  of  a  vaguely-projected 
President  Polk  had  'plunged  into  Utopia.  In  his  first  message  to 
the  war,  and  swept  on  and  on  un-  '  Congress,    he    said:      'I    have    been 


til,  disappointed  in  his  calculations 
of  the  ease  with  which  the  enemy 
might    be    subdued,    he    now    finds 
himself   he   knows   not   where.' 
Lincoln's  Reply  Typical 

"Immediately,  back  home,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  Billy  Herndon, 
became  terribly  concerned  over 
Lincoln's  political  future.  He  sent 
Lincoln  a  worried  letter.  In  a 
typical  reply,  Lincoln  asked  his 
partner:  'Would  you  have  voted 
what  you  felt  and  knew  to  be  a 
lie?'  But  still  his  fair-weather 
friends  ran  to  cover  like  scared 
rabbits,  turning  'appealers,'  and 
fawning  upon  Abe  Lincoln's  falsi- 
fying foes. 

"So,  Lincoln,  being  above  all 
things  a  realist,  considered  that  a 
candidacy  for  a  second  term  in  Con- 
gress .  was    not    worth    the    candle 


anxious  and  careful  that  the  con- 
flict .  .  .  shall  not  degexierate  into  a 
violent  and  remorseless  revolution- 
ary struggle.'  Contrast  that,  if 
you  will,  with  some  of  today's  glob- 
alist  chatter  about  'world  revolu- 
tion,' 'this  is  America's  century,' 
etc." 

"In  the  Summer  of  1862,"  the 
speaker  continued,  "Lincoln  re- 
pulsed the  various  'win  ithe  peace' 
wolves  that  sulked  in  various  types 
of  sheep's  clothing. 

"James  Russell  Lowell,  in  June 
of  that  year,  brought  out  a  'Bige- 
low  Papei-'  which  was  tantamount 
to  an  assertion  that  we  might  'win 
the  war,  but  lose  the  peace.'  Lowell 
contended  that  the  chief  issue  was 
not  saving  the  Union,  but  rather, 
the    abolition    of  slavery. 

"In  his   famous   letter   to  Horace 


Knowing  that  he  was  right,  Lincoln  Greeley  (August  22,  1862),  Lincoln 
could  afford  to  wait!  Weaker  men  answered  this  argument  of  an  em- 
might  have  been  discouraged.  But  inent  New  England  'intellectual.' 
not  the  patient  Lincoln.  He  would  Said  Lincoln:  'If  II  could  save  the 
wait.  His  hour  would  come.  It  did.  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I 
Thirteen  years  after  his  blistering  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it 
attack  upon  President  Polk,  he  him-  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do 
self  was  President  Lincoln.  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 

"But,  no  sooner  had  Lincoln  come  some  and  letting'  others  alone,  I 
to  the  White  House,  than  Polk's  would  do  that.'  We  might  all  wish 
party  precipitated  the  bloody  Civil  that  the  party  in  power  today,  in 
War.  But,  still  patient,  still  brave,  the  midst  of  another  and  even 
still  fortified  by  a  sustaining  sense  i  mightier  war,  could  see  its  way 
of  his  own  Tightness  under  God,  clear  to  deliver  a  convincing  para- 
still  unwilling  to  evade  the  respon-  I  phrase  of  Lincoln's  firm  purpose  to 

keep  first  things  first!" 

Turning  to  the  end  of  the  war 
and  ihe  reconstruction  era,  Mr. 
Gross  said:  "The  conquered  South- 
erners, after  1865,  asked  only  food 


and  land.  What  they  got,  however, 
was  something  like  a  quart  of  milk 
and  some  feverish  agitation  for  pre- 
mature reforms  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  'saviors'  of  the  South. 
Beconstruction  Retarded 
"The  process  of  orderly  recon- 
struction which  the  benign  Lincoln 
had  hoped  to  advance  was  crim- 
inally retarded  by  a  bigoted  'win 
the  peace'  element  which  ruthlessly 
pressed  its  arrogant  theories  beyond 
all  reason.  Booth's  bullet,  calculated 
to  help  the  South,  actually  initiated 
the  shamefifl  orgy  of  oppression  and 
corruption  which  Claude  Bowers 
I  was  to  make  famous  as  'The  Tragic 

Era' — ^the  most  tragic  in  American 
history. 

"But  Booth's  bullet  could  not 
have  produced  all  this  calamity 
without  the  misdirected  fake-ideal- 
ism of  Eastern  Republicans,  who, 
never  in  sympathy  with  Lincoln 
and  his  Midwestern  point  of  view, 
succeeded  only  in  sabotaging  na- 
tional unity  and  engendering  a 
long-persistent   bitterness. 

"These  divisionists'  political 
heirs  and  successors  are  at  it 
again.  Real,  honest-to-CJod  Repub- 
licans should  resist  them  with 
everything  at  their  command.  If 
Congress  should  once  more  yield 
to  this  Eastern  Seaboard  coalition 
of  Big  Business  imperialism  and 
Left  Wing  'social  reformism,'  it 
would  be  opening  the  \\ay  toward 
another  chaotic  reconstruction  pe- 
riod—another Tragic  Era  such  as 
that  which  involved  the  attempted 
impeachment  of  Lincoln's  succes- 
sor, Andrew  Johnson,  a  maverick 
ex-Democrat,  not  without  ability, 
but  unable  to  cope  with  the  power- 
ful forces  which  pseudo-intellectual 
bigotry  so  readily  lets  loose. 

"Already  this  Eastern  Seaboard 
element  has  its  new  crew  of  carpet- 
baggers abroad  in  the  land,  dese- 
crating the  memory  of  Lincoln  by 
false  pretensions  to  worthiness  of 
leadership  in  Lincoln's  party.  .  .  . 
Today's  "Boys  In  Blue" 

"Lincoln,  when  he  delivered  his 
immortal  Gettysburg  Address,  was 
a  little  less  than  a  year  and  a  half 
from  victory  for  the  Union  cause — 
and  also  from  his  own  death.  It 
may  be  that  today  we  are  either 
nearer  or  farther  from  a  similar 
triumph  for  our  Republic's  cause 
in  the  present  conflict.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  virtually  all  of  us  will 
experience,  during  the  next  year 
and  a  half,  much  painful  sorrow 
and  suffering.  It  may  well  be, 
indeed,  that  some  of  us  today  are 
close  to  more  or  less  personal  peril 
incurred  from  our  loyalty  to  the 
Republic  and  its  highest  ideals 

"May  we  remember  that  while 
our  boys  in  the  battle-lines  are 
drawing  upon  every  resource  of 
courage,  just  as  did  Lincoln's  Boys 
in  Blue,  we  have  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  mobilize  all  the  resources  of 
our  civilian  courage  on  the  home 
front. 

"Abraham  Lincoln's  endurance 
may  well  serve  us  as  a  model  in 
these  %mes,  which  are  not  wholly 
unlike  those  in  which  Lincoln  lived. 
Let  us  take  that  model  and  again 
resolve  'that  these  honored  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain.'  Our 
individual  lives  are  as  nothing  by 
comparison  with  our  cause— that 
same  cause  to  which  Lincoln,  long 
years  ago,  so  conscientiously  dedi- 
cated the  Republican  Party. 


••iviay  today's  leaders  of  that 
party,  spurning  the  heresies  which 
Sncoln  spurned,  standing  unflinch- 
ingly in  defense  of  the  ideals  which 
SSc'^m  served  so  fa^t^^f/'/^^i^ 
once  more,  down  the  ages  hig 
heartening  voice  emerging  from  a 
council  of  war  at  a  time  when_  the 
cause  of  the  Union  seemed  to  have 
ebbed  to  its  lowest  level: 

"'Courage,  gentlemen,  it  is  al- 
most daybreak!"*        .    ^     ^        J     K„ 

Mr  Gross  was  introduced  by 
Walter  Helmke,  Allen  County  Re- 
publican chairman.  Otto  H.  Adams 
was  chairman.  Robert  Richey  is 
,pr§sideii.t  of  the  organization. 


All   the  "battles   of  the  Mexican  War  had  "been  fought  hefore   I   took  my 
seat  in  Congress,   hut   the  jtoerican  army  was  still  in  Mexico,   and  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  not  fully  and  formally  ratified  until   the  June  afterward.      I/fuch 
has  heen  said  of  my  course  in  Congress  in  regard  to   this  war.     As  careful 
exajnination  of  the  "Journal"    and  "Congressional   Glohe"    shows   that  I  voted  for 
all   the   supply  measures  that  came  -op,    and  for  sdl  the  measures  inaoy  way 
favorable   to  the  officers,    soldiers,    and  their  families,   who  conducted  the 
war   through:  with   the  exception  that  some  of  these  measures  passed  without 
yeas  and  nays,   leaving  no  record  as  to  how  particular  men  voted. 


The  "Journal"   and  "Glohe"    also  show  me  voting  that  the  w  ar  was  unnec- 
essarily and  unconstitutionally  "begun  hy  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  language  of  Mr.   Ashuran' s  amendment,    for  vihich'H^  and  nearly  or 
quite,  all  other  \Vhigs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  voted. 


COca^^-5  ^S-(5_^ 


Another  Peace  Effort.— The  Washington  cor- 
'  ^ppndeotof  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  a  thorough  Loco- 
foco  and  ia  well  acquainted,  with  the  projects  of  the 
Administratioii.^ In  the  last  numher  of  that  paper 
there  is  a  letter  JQ  which  the  writer  states  that  it  was 
well  known  in  Washington  that,  ou  Saturday,  the 
I7th  inst.,  a  messenger  of  peace  was  despatched  by 
jpar  Government  to  Mexico.  The  writer,  after  ob- 
serving that  some  persons  had  stated  that  the  terms 
were  more  favorable  than  those  recently  rejected  by 
Mexico,  goes  on  to  say:  , 

However  that  may  be,  I  can  state,  with  the  most 
entire  confidence,  that  the  President  has  solemnly  de- 
termined never  to  oelinquish  to  Mexico  one  inch  of 
that  soil  whico  hasiteen  profusely  watered  by  Amer- 
ican blood  and  cojisecrated  by  American  valor.  The 
bloody  battle  fields  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista  are 
never  again  to  know  Mexican  domination.  So  we 
go  down  to  twenty-six  degrees  thirty  minntes,  any 
how.  That  offer  may  be,  I  trust,  acceptable  to  Mex- 
ico.   It  is  the  best  she  will  ever  get. 

If  she  makes  another  stand  against  old  Taylor  at 
San  Luis  Potosi  she  will  render  it  necessary  tliat  wo 
should  come  down  a  little  further  south — to  the  t\You- 
ty-second  parallel  of  latitude. 

It  was  the  notion  of  Mr.  Benton,  three  weeks  ago, 
that  we  should  take  twenty-five — taking  in  Saltillo, 
Parras,  &c.  His  notions  are  pretty  much  the  same 
\yith  those  of  the  Administration.  Mexico  has  now 
her  last  offer  of  any  terms  that  will  recognize  and 
preserve  Mexican  nationality.  A  continuance  of  the 
war  will  give  us  so  strong  a  hold  on  Mexico  that  it 
can  never  be  relinquished. 


